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In 1912. . . Newspapers by Air Express made News! 


It was a great day in California’s San Foaquin Valley. The whole constantly increasing speed, range, capacity and utility until, 
town of Madera took a holiday. Not only was Madera to see its first in 1935, his famous Martin Clippers inaugurated the first 
airplane but (“who ever heard of such a thing’) an airplane carrying _ trans-Pacific service—and made his early prophecy a world- 
express! A bundle of 100 copies of that morning’s FRESNO REPUBLICAN wide fact. 





was be ver A ra, v arachute. Next morning th . ‘ as 
Re = delive - « ee ona Y’ “ ae , x8 me "D, ihe Accomplishment of one Martin vision soon leads to another. 
> 3 CAN ° é adere r mn 4 BVTUR. co ct Wing TT ‘Cc . . 
ae seen ~aceeff easy oa : arin The 261%-ton trans-Pacific Clippers were quickly eclipsed by 


Y ; > , 5 nels . ) : wee ‘ - , oa 
Aviator f lies 24 miles in 25 minutes, Delivers Papers and Returns to the 31!4-ton Martin Model 156, completed in 1937. And the 


Fresno. great, 20'4-ton gull-winged Martin Model PBM —huge flying 

dreadnaughts now being built for the U. S. Navy—will extend ; 
over thousands of miles of sea and coast line, a longer and j 
stronger arm of national defense. 


Prophetic news! Air express in its infancy! It was hard to 
believe your eyes! Harder still to believe young Glenn Martin 

even though, since 1909, he had been building clumsy look- 
ing flying machines and doing unheard-of-things with them. Today the manufacturing facilities of the great Martin plant 
Hadn’t he said that one day giant airplanes would carry heavy are turned entirely to mass production of military aircraft. 


loads of passengers, mail and express over long distances, not But Glenn L. Martin and his engincers continue to vision flying’s | 
only over land but over sea? Who could believe it? greater peace-time future. Huge new Martin air liners of the 
Yet, though few could see eye to eye with him, Martin went future, of far greater size, speed, range, luxury and capacity 
on to turn his own vision into reality. In 1913 he built America’s than the largest ocean air transports in use today, have been 


designed—ready for production schedules when the world’s 
air commerce demands them. Today’s planning is tomorrow’s 
progress. 


first over-water “‘transport’”—a four-passenger hydroplane. 
Year after year, his rare combination of pioneering foresight 
and practical fulfillment contributed new “firsts” to flying 
history. Year after year,he continued to build airplanes of THe Gienn L. Martin Co., Bartimore, Mp., U. S. A. 


Ready for the Future of Trans-Oceanic Flying... M A we T | N 










READY TO BUILD: The Martin Liner— 
a practical Martin development for the 
future. Gross weight, upward of 65 tons 
Wing span, over 200 ft. Speed, New York 
to London in 12 hours. When over-ocean 
transport reaches the need for such huge 
aircraft, Martin can and will build them. 
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FLATION: BUGABOO OR BOMB er, 
Germany and Italy use the concentration camp 
and firing squad to keep prices, wages and plant 
expansion in line. Uncle Sam is using moral 
suasion to do the same thing. Will it work? Can 
the New Deal planners prevent a duplication of 
the disastrous runaway inflation of the ’20s? 
Read also in this article the true significance of 
the huge national debt. 


FENSE ECLIPSES REFORMS P. 9 
Wonder what happened to the White House 
“palace guard”? Wonder what men now sit at the 
President’s elbow and give advice? Here is a 
spotlight on the admirals, generals and diplomats 
who now supplant the planners of the middle 
30s. The unvarnished truth of what really is 
happening at 1600 Pennsylvania Avenue. 


SMARINES: “SUCCESS STORY’”’?....P. 10 
A German U-boat commander recently advised 
Adolf Hitler that the “cemetery around England 
grows.” In 1917 Britain was near the verge of de- 
feat because of the German submarine blockade. 
Twenty-four years later the same threat is raised 
against the “tight little isle.” Read how every 
new notch taken in a Britisher’s belt affects the 
United States. This article tells what is happen- 
ing, what may happen. 


1 IN NEW DEAL THINKING... wis 22 
Last week a little-publicized conference took 
place in a Washington hotel. It lasted nine hours. 
It was attended by administration officials and 
economists, a sprinkling of bankers and indus- 
trialists. The issues discussed were vital. See what 
some of America’s best brains thought about 
solving unemployment . . . about utilizing the 
nation’s plant capacity. 


( ISSER BONDS FOR AMERICAS P. 13 
More hard facts about the role this country will 
play in the Western Hemisphere. See why de- 
fense is but the first paragraph in a new chapter 
of the good-neighbor policy. See what other 
proposals Washington has in mind for tighten- 
ing friendly relations and economic co-operation 
among the 21 American republics. 


, 2 
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R’S ROLE IN THIRD TERM........P. 17 
Every economic and social group in this country 
has a stake in the CIO and AFL conventions 
taking place in Atlantic City and New Orleans. 


News withie the Mews 
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Why? This article explains, as it does the de- 
cisions vital to the Administration and industry 
now in the making by policy-making laborites. 


SHIPS THAT GO DOWN TO THE SEA. P 
Every time a champagne bottle is cracked across 
the bow of a newly launched ship, the balance 
of war power swings. The capacity to build ships 
may yet determine the winner and loser of this 
war. The Pictogram graphically charts produc- 
tion today in Britain, Germany, Japan, Italy and 
the U.S.A. 


SHOULD HATCH ACT BE REVISED 
Politicians now are in a position to gauge the 
full effect of the Hatch “Clean Politics” Act. 
What is their decision? Do they believe this law, 
which limits campaign contributions and politi- 
cal activities, should be revised? A cross-section- 
al poll taken by The United States News gives 
some surprising reactions. 


NATION’S OVERFLOWING TILL I 
There is more money in circulation and more 
deposits in banks today in this country than 
ever before. See what problems the Govern- 
ment will face when these idle funds are put to 
work. See what brakes the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem has available to head off the possibility of 
credit inflation. 


THIS IS SENATOR GEORGE........... — 
He successfully defended himself against the 
presidential “purge” of ’38. He now becomes the 
President’s right-hand man in the Senate on 
foreign relations. He is the “son of a tenant 
farmer.” His oratory ranges from musical tones 
to hog-calling roars. The man is Senator George, 
and this is his story. 
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Labor Policies in Spotlight . . . Defining Scope of Conscription . . . 


New Drive on Espionage .. . 


President Roosevelt fills vacancy on 
National Labor Relations Board... 
nominates Dr. Harry A. Millis, Chi- 
cago University economist, as mem- 
ber of Board to succeed Chairman J. 
Warren Madden, who in turn is nom- 
inated to a judgeship on the U.S. 
Court of Claims . . . Nathan Witt, 
secretary of the Board, resigns. 

U.S. Supreme Court, in its first 
opinions of the 1940-41 term, rules 
that NLRB has no power to require 
Wagner Act violators to reimburse 
public relief agencies for amounts 
paid to strikers or workers illegally 
discharged . . . affirms NLRB order 
invalidating a closed-shop contract 
between an AFL craft union and an 
Indiana corporation in which CIO 
United Automobile Workers claimed 
a majority of all plant employes. 

CIO meets in annual convention at 
Atlantic City, with resignation of 
John L. Lewis an outstanding issue 
... AFL President Green, after White 
House conference, suggests peace con- 
ference of committees representing 
AFL and CIO... tells Federation’s 
building and construction trades an- 
nual convention at New Orleans that 
President Roosevelt wishes to assure 
labor that its present social and eco- 
nomic standards will be maintained 
... Mr. Green writes to members of 
the Senate Labor Committee that 
their failure to act on House approved 
amendments to the Wagner Labor 
Relations Act is “indefensible.” 

Wage and Hour Administration 
starts an industry-wide inspection of 
apparel manufacture in 1,400 estab- 
lishments . . . says it is the “biggest 
assignment in the enforcement of 
minimum wages and maximum hours” 
its 700 inspectors so far have under- 
taken in the compliance drive. 


xk * 


Draft Director Dykstra tells profes- 
sional men and proprietors of one- 
man commercial establishments they 
will be allowed ample time to wind 
up affairs before being called to mili- 
tary training ... All men in the Army, 
Navy, National Guard, Marine Corps, 
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An American Protest to Spain 


Reserve Corps and similar forces in- 
structed that they must register under 
the Selective Service Act when their 
enlistments or commissions expire if 
they were between 21 and 36 on last 
October 16... Federal court in New 
York sentences eight theological stu- 
dents, who refused to register for the 
draft, to a year and a day in federal 
prison. 


xk 


Death of Senator Pittman (Dem.), 
of Nevada, President Pro Tempore of 
the Senate, makes a vacancy in the 
chairmanship of the Senate Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations, with Senator 
George (Dem.), Georgia, in line to fill 
it when the 77th Congress convenes 
January 3 ... Senators and Repre- 
sentatives called to Washington to 
vote on final adjournment of Congress 
. .. Democratic leaders urge and Re- 
publican minority opposes the ad- 
journment . . . House Appropriations 
Committee Chairman Taylor warns 
that House subcommittees must re- 
main to draft major annual supply 
bills for early action next session. 


sf 2 


State Department protests to Spain 
against Spanish military control of 
the international zone at Tangier, in 
view of U.S. treaty rights in Morocco 
... President Roosevelt issues procla- 
mation applying neutrality law to 
Greece and the Italo-Greek war. . 
puts Greece under cash-and-carry 
sections of the act .. . British bombers 
cripple Italian warships in the heavily 
fortified base at Taranto .. . British 
Prime Minister Churchill says Ta- 
ranto attack affects decisively the bal- 
ance of naval power in the Mediter- 
ranean ... Russia’s Foreign Commis- 
sar Molotov and Germany’s Hitler 
confer over Russia’s sphere of inter- 
est in Europe and the Far East... 
The United States recognizes Gen- 
eral Manuel Avila Camacho as Presi- 
dent-elect of Mexico, appointing Vice 
President-elect Henry A. Wallace as 
special ambassador to attend the in- 
augural. 
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WEw, ASY GUGM Washington, D. C. 


Issue of U.S. relationship to the world's present wars is becoming clear; 
is likely to become the dominant issue, obscuring all others. Third-term di- 
rection, government-business relations, prospect of "inflation," the whole trend 
of events turns on the war issue, the U.S. attitude toward war. 





Conflict of viewpoints is deep-seated; is apparent inside as well as out- 
side highest government circles. One view: That this war is really no concern 
of the United States; that involvement would only mean the breakdown of democ- 
racy in this country, the upsurge of dictatorial control over business; that the 
thing for U.S. to do is to keep its powder dry but its gun on the rack; that 
Britain should be induced to make peace with Hitler. 


The second view: That this essentially is a war for sea control in which 
the American interest is as vital as Britain's; that only by saving Britain and 
defeating Germany-Italy-Japan can this sea control be maintained; that, with 
Britain saved, the United States could underwrite a world economic system that 
would be vastly more like that of the past than anything Germany would permit; 


that there can be a rebuilding on old forms only with German defeat, regardless 
of the cost. 





Second view is that of the President and his chief aides; is apparently the 
view approved by the nation on November 5. But: The first view still is strong 
in Congress, among some important business leaders, among some important U.S. 
officials. Period just ahead is to bring a showdown between the two groups; is 
very probably to find the President's viewpoint prevailing. This means: steps 
that lead closer to actual war. 








Big and growing guestion is whether U.S. defense orders and British war or- 
ders can be fitted neatly into this country's industrial system; whether there 
can be business as usual or whether some industries supplying consumers will 
need to suffer to help defense industries. This can be said: All government 
planning, all government policy is directed at fitting armament efforts into the 
Slack within the industrial system; is designed to permit business as usual sub= 
ject only to priority for defense work. 








However: Some difficulties already are appearing. The difficulties: A 
Slowness on the part of some key industries to build new productive plant; a 
tendency on the part of some groups of workers to demand much higher wages and 
to keep down the supply of skilled workers; a resulting trend toward higher 
prices that can complicate all plans. The meaning: It may turn out that in 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-~= (Continued) 


months ahead the automobile industry or refrigerator industry or building indus- 
try will be unable to obtain the steel or tools needed to make goods to fill 
consumer demands; it may turn out that there are labor shortages and bottlenecks 
that prevent business as usual. 


Present tendency is to point out that Germany built her vast armament 
industry into the slack of her industrial system; that the planner, Hjalmar 
Schacht, worked wonders in giving consumers industrial goods while the Army was 
getting vast quantities of war goods. The New Deal answer: Schacht's job was a 
cinch. If more steel was needed, the steel industry expanded plant or its leade 
ers faced a concentration camp. If prices started higher, they were ordered 
down, with concentration camps receiving offenders. If labor shortages ap- 
peared, workers were ordered to work longer hours. View of New Dealers is that 
they could make Germany's Schacht look second rate if possessed of powers he 
had; that the problem for U.S. is to work out of its armament difficulties on a 
voluntary basis, on a basis that involves minimum use of force. 








cd * aK 


Objects of more and more government attention: Increasing debt: The rise in 
government debt lying ahead will pour vast amounts of purchasing power into the 
hands of consumers, will prime the pump too much and too fast for peace of mind 
of the planners. Deficit in this fiscal year will break records at $5,000,000,- 
000; will be even larger next year. Price inflation: New and growing demand for 
goods will be expected to test any controls on prices that Government may try, 
will make itself felt during 1941, will probably be kept within bounds by action 
of Government and industry. 








Priorities: To be resorted to on a gradually broadened scale, to be applied 
as one means of curbing a demand that could lead to a runaway price situation. 
Wages: Pointed upward, with labor demands growing, with the prospect that wage 
increases will be another factor influencing price rises. Interest rates: Al- 
ready an object of inside New Deal argument as more conservative group advocates 
long-term government financing at attractive interest rates to encourage saving 
and to cut consumption while New Dealers advocate short-term defense financing 
at low interest rates and more direct price controls. 








Developing industrial boom is to lead to a whole new set of problems; is to 
call for boom controls; is to make depression a memory--temporarily. 





Effect of a Congress adjournment: to kill legislation part way through the 
mill; to write an end to attempt at Wagner Act change, at Wage-Hour Law change, 
at fixing of standards to govern agencies now regulating business. Also: With 
Congress out of town, the President would have a freer hand in war moves, in 
Shaping the direction now to be followed by U.S. 





Coming up next session: Taxes: The Administration wants to find another 
$1,000,000,000 of revenue from individual and corporate incomes, estates, ex-= 
cises. Subsidies: Growing sentiment favors use of more direct price fixing on 
export farm crops, less use of cash subsidies. Debt limit: An increase is in- 
evitable; is likely to become academic as defense spending increases. In gen- 
eral: Scope of Congress action is likely to be restricted during the period just 
ahead; is affected by the fact that Roosevelt is thinking less of new laws, more 
of world affairs. 
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The office 


can learn from 







the factory about 
cost 


REDUCTION 






Many executives accustomed to studying cost reduction methods 















in the factory are beginning to realize that the same fundamental 





r | principles can be applied to reducing office costs. For example: 


In the Factory In the Office 


Operations are studied to eliminate 1 Studying the work on each desk 
all possible waste in time and effort. we ep eliminates wasteful routines. 


s Many operations are combined to Related records can now be produced 
avoid costly rehandling of the work. a2 in a single handling. 


Employees are shown how to avoid Operators can use short-cuts to ob- 
0 unnecessary steps and motions. - = tain accurate results with less effort. 


Each employee is equipped with the Theright machine for each job assures 
proper tools or machines for each job. ma ti a greater return on office salaries. 


Outmoded machines are quickly re- et 45 Modern office machines can effec- 
placed with modern machines. tively replace outmoded equipment, 


Burroughs will gladly explain the many ideas recently developed 
for reducing office costs. Call your local Burroughs office today. 
BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


jodays Burroughs 


THE WORK IN LESS TIME—WITH LESS EFFORT—AT LESS COST 
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Helping America deliver the goods 


America’s ability, not only to produce 
goods efficiently, but to deliver them 


where and when they are wanted, has 
become a keystone of our national 
strength. In our vast fleets of motor 
trucks—trucks of many types and sizes 
built to carry a thousand-and-one com- 
modities—we have a fast transporta- 
tion system that is ready to serve the 
Nation. 

And as motor transportation takes on 
new importance, research to improve 
commercial vehicles and the engines 
and fuels that propel them takes on 
new significance. Rapid as automotive 
progress has been in the past ten years, 
engineers look forward to a decade of 
even greater improvements. 

But the further development of motor 
transportation is a task not only for 


the makers of engines, engine parts 


and materials, but also for those re- 
sponsible for the development of 
fuels and lubricants. For fuels and en- 
gines are inseparably related in their 
use and development. 

That’s why we of the Ethyl Gasoline 
Corporation, through our Research 
Laboratories in Detroit and San Ber- 
nardino, are helping to coordinate the 
developments of the automotive and 
petroleum industries. Our research 
workers cooperate with refiners to pro- 
duce fuels best suited to the engines 
of tomorrow and cooperate with en- 
gine designers to make the 


Our research facilities, together with 
the results obtained from many tests 
and experiments with possible future 
fuels, supercharged engines and en- 
gines having super-compression ratios, 
are always available to the technical 
men and organizations now planning 
to help America “deliver the goods.” 


* * « 


Ethyl Gasoline Corporation, Chrysler 
Building, New York City, manufacturer 
of anti-knock fluids used by oil com- 


panies to improve gasoline. 





best possible use of such fuels. 
In addition, our field engi- 
neers work constantly with 
users of engines and fuels in 


the practical application of 





laboratory findings. 


Better and more economical 


transportation through 
ETHYL RESEARCH SERVICE 
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The National Week » + + 
INFLATION: NEW BUGABOO 


OR REAL DANGER TO US? 


How the New Deal Planners Hope to Avoid the Mistakes of Europe 


Preventing a runaway 
of prices. Significance 
of a huge national debt 


Situation: Henry Morgenthau, the Treas- 
ury’s Secretary, suggested in an unguarded 
moment that $20,000,000,000 be added to 
this Government’s already stretched $45,- 
000,000,000 debt limit. Immediately the 
country enjoyed a new “inflation” scare. 
There was a flurry in security markets. 
Prices of some commodities spurted high- 
er. People began to ask again about the 
safety of investments, about the future of 
the dollar itself. Would the dollar go the 
way of the German mark and the French 
franc? 

Background: To most people, “inflation” 
ismore than a bugaboo. The word suggests 
runaway prices, a flood of printing press 
currency, disaster for all but a few. To 
poliey-guiding officials of this Govern- 
ment, “inflation” is a badly overworked 
word. Inflation suggests to them some- 
thing that can be desirable, if controlled 
—stable or moderately rising prices of 
commodities, an increasing activity and 
employment in industry, a general pros- 
perity, as contrasted with the depression 
that comes from deflation. Their idea of 
a runaway inflation is that of the 1920s, 
when wild speculation sent real estate and 
security values skyrocketing toward a 
crack-up that ended in the disaster of 
violent deflation. 

Outlook: A mild inflation of values and 
of industrial activity and of business hopes 
is desired, not opposed, by this Govern- 
ment. More than $20,000,000,000 has been 
borrowed by Government and spent during 
seven years in an effort to develop this 
sort of inflation. Net effect of this spend- 
ing has been to overcome the deflation of 
the years 1929-1933. 

Now many more billions are to be 
poured out rapidly to pay for national 
defense orders. Other billions are to be 
poured out just as rapidly by Great Brit- 
ain to pay for war orders. Net effect of 
this spending can be to give this country 
the sort of complete recovery that it has 
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been seeking or it can be to give this coun- 
try a runaway inflation. 

Here is where Government is drawing a 
distinction between “desirable inflation” 
and “undesirable inflation.” 

Desirable inflation: To the New Deal’s 
planners and the planners behind this 





—Underwood & Underwood 


SECRETARY MORGENTHAU 
An unguarded suggestion 


Government’s defense program, an expan- 
sion of credit and of debt that results in 
full use of all of the nation’s labor and all 
of its industrial capacity is desirable. If 
this rising activity results in some inflation 
of wages and some inflation of prices, that 
too is regarded as desirable. Officials re- 
fuse to become alarmed by the appearance 
of the industrial recovery that had been 
sought for so long. In fact, they are pleased 


that so great a degree of recovery has oc- 
curred with so few evidences of specula- 
tion. The inflation to date is regarded by 
them as a very “healthy inflation.” 

Undesirable inflation: Any sudden spurt 
of prices based upon speculation, any price 
rise growing from pressure of demand for 
goods from a vital industry that lacks 
productive capacity to supply those goods 
is regarded by government planners as un- 
desirable inflation. For example: A rise in 
steel prices that tended to limit demand to 
the present capacity of the steel industry 
for production would be regarded as very 
undesirable. The reason is that steel is a 
vital commodity and that only with much 
greater use of this commodity can full re- 
covery and full employment be realized. 
For another example: A rise in wages of 
skilled upon an_artificial 
scarcity that tended to limit production, 
would be regarded as a highly undesirable 
type of inflation. 


labor, based 


The goal is a degree and character of 
inflation that will enable this country to 
make full use of its labor and its produc- 
tive machinery without permitting a run- 
away price situation that will lead to a 
later collapse. Whether that goal can be 
attained in this new recovery is highly un- 
certain. The Government’s planners hope 
that they can attain the goal of stability 
through use of new powers and are busy 
devising the controls that they intend to 
apply. 

But what of money and what of debt? 
The fear in this country is over the size 
of the national debt. The prospect of $65,- 
000,000,000 in debt to be carried by tax- 
payers appears staggering. There is the 
thought that this debt might become un- 
manageable and that it might have to be 
repudiated, with all that would mean for 
banks and insurance companies and indi- 
viduals who own the debt. This can be 
said: The fear that many people have of a 
runaway debt is not shared by the Gov- 
ernment’s planners. Reasons they give for 
lack of concern are these: 

First, debt creation can be used to in- 
crease the national income. Second, a ris- 
ing national income actually reduces the 
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burden of carrying a debt. Third, Govern- 
ment is able through its control over in- 
terest rates to carry a huge debt at rela- 
tively low cost. Fourth, Government pos- 
sesses an unlimited taxing power that can 
be used to meet interest charges many 
times those of the present. Fifth, Govern- 
ments seldom make an effort to retire the 
principal amount of their debts. 

Money and debt are accepted by this 
Government merely as means to the end 
of attaining full use of the nation’s re- 
sources. 

What might be the limit of government 
borrowing? No one is willing to guess offi- 
cially. Policy guiding officials say it might 
be anything. It all depends upon what the 
debt represents—whether it represents 
earning assets that pay for themselves or 
assets that improve the physical plant of 
the nation, so that people are better able 
to earn the income with which to service 
the debt; or assets like war materials, that 
are of uncertain value. Debt created for 
defense might turn out to be a debt that 
would justify any sacrifice upon the part 
of the people, or it might prove to be the 
least justifiable form of debt. 

How about currency inflation? It was 
currency inflation that characterized the 
runaway:situation in Germany and France 
after the last war. Inflation of this nation’s 
currency does not even enter the minds of 
the government planners. Before 1933, cur- 
rency was convertible into gold and was 
an instrument of inflation or deflation. 
Since 1933, currency has not been con- 
vertible and is merely a symbol of ex- 
change. Bank credit is vastly more impor- 
tant as a base for inflation or a means of 
deflation. The prospect of a runaway cur- 
rency inflation in this country is regarded 
as very slim. 

Then what of 
prices and the cost 
of living? Here is 
the real measuring 
rod that Govern- 
ment today applies 
in judging whether 
the degree of infla- 
tion is desirable or 
undesirable. 

Planners are busy 
at this time looking 
for signs that the 
inflation now result- 
ing in recovery 
might be producing 
undesirable _ in- 
creases in living 
costs. Food prices 
are slightly higher 
than they have 
been, but most of 
this increase is sea- 
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sonal, There is a moderate but steady in- 
crease in the cost of building materials 
that may reflect itself sooner or later in 
higher rents. Automobiles cost a few more 
dollars this year than they did last. Wages 
are beginning to rise in spots, and this 
rise is going to be reflected in some price 
increases. The same is true of taxes. 

When added up, these and other factors 
disclose that the cost of living is on the 
rise, but with that rise moderate. 

The fear inside the Government is that 
this rise will gain momentum in the win- 








—Wide World 


EVEN A SILENT GUN ... 





. . . STEADILY RAISES THE COST OF LIVING FOR AMERICAN FAMILIES 


ter and spring as war orders and defense 
orders tax the capacity of industry to pro- 
duce goods to fill the demands both of 
civilians and of the military machines 
here and in Great Britain. There is a real 
fear among officials that the inflation that 
feels so pleasant and seems so mild today 
may be an inflation of a much more virv- 
lent type before many months have passed, 

Then what? The answer is that plan- 
ners are busy now figuring out methods to 
be used to control the inflation that has 
started and to check a deflation that might 
otherwise follow if defense spending eases 
off in 1943 or 1944. At a meeting held on 
November 12, the New Deal’s economists 
argued for a vast new government spend- 
ing and lending program to be designed 
now for use three or four years from now. 

However: the immediate problem is one 
of preparing to control a new inflation of 
industrial activity, of some prices and of 
some wages. 

Germany and Italy and Japan have im- 
posed their inflation controls through the 
use of force. Great Britain has accepted 
a generous measure of inflation with a 
moderate amount of control. The United 
States is hoping to attain the results that 
Germany attained in fitting its vast arma- 
ment machine into the slack of the indus- 
trial system by removing all barriers to 
production. But where Germany possessed 
the concentration camp and firing squad to 
keep prices and wages and plant expan- 
sion in line, the United States possesses 
little more than moral suasion and ample 
money to be used to build plants. 

As a result: The problem of inflation 
control—which means price control and 
wage control and investment control—is 
rising to displace the seven-year problem 
of replacing defla- 
tion in this country 
with inflation. 

This further can 
be said: Those who 
are guiding govern- 
ment policy believe 
that the path to 
sustained recovery 
lies in a moderate 
and sustained meas- 
ure of inflation that 
is inspired either 
through private bor- 
rowing and _ spend- 
ing or government 
borrowing and 
spending, so that all 
of the nation’s sav- 
ings will be put to 
work to create or- 
ders for industry 
and jobs for work- 
ers. 
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Activities of nation on 
world stage overshadow 
domestic experiments 


President Roosevelt now is fixing the 
direction of his third term. It will be a 
direction far different from that of the 
second term, just as the second term was 
different from the first. New objectives are 
fixed, new personalities are emerging, a 
new role for the President himself is being 
cast. 

This time Mr. Roosevelt is prepared to 
enter upon the world stage. In the months 
and years just ahead, judged by present 
plans, the influence and power of the 
United States are to be directed toward 
shaping a world-wide New Deal, or at 
least a hemisphere New Deal. Domestic 
reform plays very little part in the plan- 
ning under way. 
ments are not in the scope of presidential 
pthinking at this time. 

Instead, the President’s attention is di- 
rected at speed in defense, at ways to 
speed the construction of airplanes and 
battleships and merchant ships as instru- 
ments of power in shaping the world New 
Deal. In place of a Rexford Tugwell, or 
Tom Corcoran, or Harry Hopkins at his 
elbow, shaping plans for recasting the na- 
tion’s system of banking, or reforming its 
labor policies, or priming its pump of re- 
covery, Mr. Roosevelt has admirals and 
generals and diplomats and industrialists 
planning moves on a world-wide checker- 
board and figuring ways to create more of 
those instruments of power that 
meaning to the checkerboard moves. 


The Shift in Power 


The secret missions of Admiral John W. 
Greenslade today are of far more impor- 
tance to the White House and to the na- 
tion than any of the present ideas and 
plans of New Deal planners. The mission 
of General George Strong to Britain re- 
sulted in decisions of far more importance 
to this country than do any of the White 
House visits of the old-line New Dealers. 
Quiet work of army and navy representa- 
tives in dealing with the governments of 
Latin America is having move influence on 
third-term policies than anything the re- 
form group here is doing. 


New economic experi- 


give 
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Defense Takes Spotlight 
From New Deal Reform 


Admirals, Generals, Diplomats, Industrialists Supplant Early Planners 





—Harris & Ewing 


THOMAS CORCORAN 
The Emperor’s nod gets more attention than a reform 


And so it goes. More inside attention 
is being given to a nod of approval by the 
Emperor of Japan to a_ statement by 
America’s Ambassador Joseph Grew than 
is being given to ideas for broadening the 
Social Security Act, or for creating health 
insurance, or for injecting more reform 
into taxation policies at home. The pres- 
ent White House view is that William 
Knudsen and Edward Stettinius are today 
the most important officials in Washing- 
ton. Their plans are concerned with ways 
to provide the raw materials and to turn 
those raw materials into armament on the 
greatest possible scale in the shortest pos- 
sible time. 

The approach of a third term finds a 
Republican, Navy Secretary Frank Knox, 
expressing the philosophy of the new New 
Deal. It finds Nelson Rockefeller engaged 
in a task of laying the groundwork for 
improved relations with Latin America 
that interests the President far more than 
any domestic reform tasks now do. It finds 
Henry Wallace, Vice President-elect, 
emerging into the limelight as the man 
chosen by Mr. Roosevelt to take on an 
increasing number of special duties that 
may mark him as the President’s selection 
as successor. 





—Harris & Ewing 


LOWELL MELLETT 


There is, however, to be a carry-over of 
the philosophy of the first two New Deals 
into the third. 

Harry Hopkins continues to be a very 
close and very influential associate of the 
President, although Mr. Hopkins no longer 
holds office. The position of Lowell Mel- 
lett, a former newspaperman with strong 
opinions concerning the attitude of news- 
papers toward President Roosevelt, is be- 
coming of greater and greater inside im- 
portance. 

Essentially, however, as he moves 
toward a third term, the President is de- 
voting his time and attention to maneu- 
vers that are expected to fix the place of 
the United States in the changing world 
for many years to come. This time, in- 
stead of depression, the problem to be 
tackled is that created by Adolf Hitler 
with his proposed new world order. The 
men and the policies that will fit into this 
new type of New Deal will be the men and 
the policies of greatest importance in the 
period ahead. 

If this venture of the third term fails, 
or bogs down, then, of course, a return to 
the New Deal of economic and social re- 
form may be revived. Right now the 
direction is all the other way. 
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How Shipping Losses 
Of Britain Affect U.S. 


Need For American Aid Brings Threat of Our Involvement Closer 


Situation provides parallel 
to that of 1917. Airplane 
raids add to present problem 


An American military observer of high 
rank, back from an official mission in 
England, privately made this remark on 
the basis of his findings: 

“The British Navy has not yet found 
an answer to the submarine. Unless that 
answer can be found, Britain within six 
months will face the same sort of serious 
situation that she faced early in 1917.” 

In 1917 the British people were near 
the verge of defeat by blockade. The Ger- 
mans were sinking an important proportion 
of all ships headed for the British Isles. 
There was increased difficulty both in 
feeding the British people and in feeding 
British industry with the materials that 
it required. At that time, the entry of 
the United States into the war, with its 
Navy, turned the balance at sea and 
overcame the submarine threat. 


A Repetition of 1917 


Today a situation is developing that is 
not far different from that of 24 years ago. 
The British people are being warned that 
they must tighten their belts because of 
the difficulty of bringing in all of the 
types of food that they have been using. 
The United States is being advised frank- 
ly that ship losses are serious and ap- 
parently rising. There is an urgent interest 
in any ships that may be lying idle in this 
country. There is an equally urgent in- 
terest in the construction of shipbuild- 
ing facilities within the United States to 
supply Britain with ships built on a “mass 
production” basis. 

Already the United States has turned 50 
destroyers over to the British for convoy 
work. More destroyers now are urgently 
needed. The United States is taking over 
the task of guarding the harbor at 
Martinique where several French war 
vessels are tied up—a task that releases 
British war vessels for work elsewhere. 
There are reports that this country soon 
may police the waters of this whole 
hemisphere, thereby releasing many more 
British destroyers and cruisers. 

Whether or not the problem of the 
submarine and the surface raider and the 
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attacking airplane will be solved by these 
moves remains to be seen. If it is not 
solved, then the United States before 
many months have passed may be con- 
fronted with these questions: 

Should the Neutrality Act be amended 
to permit American ships to recover their 
right under international law to move 
across the seas to Britain? If the law is 
amended in this regard, should the Ameri- 
can Navy provide escort for American 


Duffy for Baltimore Sun 





ON THE DEATH WATCH 


ships to make sure that they can operate 
with safety on this transatlantic highway? 
Briefly: Should the United States under- 
take to give every aid to Great Britain— 
short of an actual declaration of war—in 
the British fight to survive? 

How soon questions of that kind will 
arise is to depend upon the ability of the 
British to master their shipping problem 
alone. How able the British are to show 
that mastery is best determined by the 
facts and the figures and the developments 
of the situation to date. Those facts and 





figures and developments are as follows: 

1. Shipping losses since the start of this 
war are between 3,500,000 and 4,000,000 
tons. The rate of monthly loss in recent 
months has risen to about 400,000 tons 
and is pointed higher. The peak month of 
destruction in the last war was April, 1911, 
when 881,000 tons of shipping was de 
stroyed. The rate of replacement by Great 
Britain is less than 200,000 tons a month, 
(See Page 18.) The difference between 
loss and replacement does not appear 
dangerous on the surface, but there ar 
other factors to consider. 

2. The British entered this war with 
access to about the same amount of ton 
nage as in the last war. But in the last 
war Great Britain obtained much of her 
food imports from the continent of Ev. 
rope. She obtained her iron ore from 
Sweden, her lumber from Norway, many 
of her other raw materials from nearby 
continental countries. Today the conti- 
nent of Europe is closed to the British 
Supplies must be hauled much longer dis- 
tances. On those long hauls convoys must 
be used, and convoys are slow. Also, in this 
war the British must supply forces in the 
Mediterranean in the face of an enemy 
where there was a friend in the last war. 
All of this spells greater demand for ships. 

3. Airplane attack is beginning to in 
terfere seriously with British industry. 
This interference did not occur to an im 
portant extent in the last war. As British 
production is upset, Britain must turn to 
the United States for more and more of 
the things she needs to fight her war. 
This, in turn, requires a greater use of 
shipping to transport these goods across 
the Atlantic. But the amount of shipping 
available for this task is not elastic. I 
stead, it is shrinking as 
fail to compensate for destruction. 

4. To deal with the menace of shipping, 
Great Britain possesses barely half the 
total of destroyers that she possessed il 
the last war. The British Navy faces 4 
task vastly greater than in the last war, 
owing to German-Italian control of a 
most the entire coastline of Europe in the 
Atlantic, the North Sea and the Med: 
terranean. That task is further increased 
by the use of airplanes to guide sub 
marines and to make direct attacks updo 
shipping. It is complicated by German us 
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of ports in France and Scandinavia on 
which to base submarines and _ surface 
raiders and aircraft. It is made even more 
dificult by the refusal of Ireland to allow 
British war vessels to fuel and provision 
in Irish harbors. 

The resulting problem that Great Brit- 
ain faces is staggering. 

With one hand she must hold off the 
force of a continent that lies at her door, 
preparing to resist invasion, directing air 
blows to counter those of the enemy, and 
, policing the lines of supply upon which 
her very life rests. With the other hand 
she must protect her position against 
attacks in the Mediterranean area and in 
the Far East where some of the richest 
British possessions lie. 

In the light of these factors the strat- 
egy now being pursued by Hitler’s Ger- 
many seems clear to the officials of this 
Government. That strategy is this: To 
deliver air blows day after day designed 
both to undermine civilian morale and to 
disrupt industry. To step up the air at- 
tack upon British ports. To increase the 
scope of air and mine and submarine and 
surface raider attack at sea to interfere 
with the vital flow of goods into Britain. 
To wait until this counter-blockade has 
demonstrated its effectiveness or lack of 
effectiveness before venturing an_at- 
tempted invasion. 

The British strategy is equally clear. 
That strategy is this: To maintain a sea 
blockade of the European continent. To 
use air attack to interfere with produc- 
tion and with transportation of supplies 
for use by Germany. To count upon the 
effect of the blockade to reduce the morale 
of the German people and to generate a 
desperation among the peoples conquered 
by Germany that will produce revolt. Brit- 
ish strategy, according to Prime Minister 
Churchill, contemplates a long period of 
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Germany’s U-boats strike . . . return to home bases with success stories ... 


attrition continuing to 1943 or 1944 be- 
fore the British might venture an inva- 
sion of the continent of Europe. 

As a result, Germany’s threat to Eng- 
land is more immediate than England’s 
threat to Germany. 

In warding off the German threat, Great 
Britain must turn more and more to the 
United States. Only in this country can she 
find the productive capacity to create the 
merchant ships that she must have to 
overcome the effect of shipping destruc- 
tion. Only here can she find the capacity 
to produce airplanes that must be used 
more and more in aiding convoy of ships 
at sea and in hitting back at Germany. 
Only in the United States can the supplies 
be found to sustain the British people 
and the resistance of these people. 

The same American military observer 
who called attention to the present danger 
to Britain from sea attack said this: 

“The position of the United States in 
relation to the war in Europe today is for 
all practical purposes the position that 
developed in the spring of 1917. This 
question must be faced: Is the United 
States prepared to see the British face to 
face with what looks like an almost im- 
possible problem without extending to the 
British every aid of which this country is 
capable? Whether or not this aid would 
involve war, and whether or not the 
United States, in reality, is in war, I am 
not prepared to say.” 

Now, as in 1917, the issue of sea control 
is rising to confront this country. President 
Roosevelt has made clear his determina- 
tion to maintain control of the seas in 
this hemisphere. Throughout most of the 
history of this nation, Britain and the 
U.S., acting together, have maintained 
control of the world’s main sea lanes. It is 
the threat to that control that is bringing 
this country nearer to war. 








—Wide World photos 
... aided by Italian submarines 
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DIRECTION OF NEW DEAL THINKING 


Round-Table Discussion on How to Avert Post-Emergency Depression 


Plans for maintaining 
full employment and 
utilizing plant capacity , 


New Deal policy formers are making 
plans for cushioning the national economy 
against the letdown in government spend- 
ing after the defense emergency ends. The 
country, they reason, is assured of good 
times, as a result of defense spending, for 
the next three years or more. But what 
will happen after this huge volume of 
spending reaches its peak and begins to 
taper off? Will the country be in for a 
post-emergency depression? If so, what 
can be done to avert it? The same prob- 
lems will exist, although in much greater 
degree, if we become involved in war. 

General lines of thought that will guide 
administration economic planners during 
the third term were revealed at a little- 
publicized conference last week in a Wash- 
ington hotel. The subject of the confer- 
ence, which was arranged by Milton W. 
Harrison, editor and publisher of the Sav- 
ings Bank Journal, was the broad problems 
involved in putting the unemployed to 
work, utilizing to the full the nation’s plant 
capacity, and then maintaining this con- 
dition after it had been achieved. 

One result of the conference was to em- 
phasize the wide gulf that exists between 
the viewpoints of the New Deal econ- 
omists and many leaders in the banking 
and industrial world, a sprinkling of whom 
took part in the discussion. A similarity 
was noted in the way the administration 
group and labor spokesmen, who also were 
represented, approached the full employ- 
ment problem. 

The chief New 
Deal spokesman 
was Dr. Richard 
V. Gilbert, De 
fense Commission 
economist. Dr. 
Gilbert argued 
that means were 
at hand for creat- 
ing employment, 
and thus to main- 
tain full employ- 
ment, thereby 
permanently solv- 
ing the trouble- 
some unemploy- 


—Harris & Ewing 
Richard V. Gilbert 


ment problem. The defense effort, he pre- 
dicted, will show how this can be done. 
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“Everybody knows,” he said, “that you 
can get an economy to function fully if 
you get the community to spend the 
whole amount of the income it creates.” 

Three methods exist, he said, for creat- 
ing purchasing power sufficient to buy up 
all goods a nation can produce, and thus 
putting idle men and idle plant capacity 
to work. These are: Government spending 
of borrowed money; tax increases on high- 
income groups, which save large portions 
of their income; tax reductions on low-in- 
come groups, which spend their income as 
quickly as they get it, and progressive wage 
increases and price cuts undertaken volun- 
tarily by industry to provide a more bal- 
anced distribution of national income. The 
defense effort, he believed, would show by 
a combination of two or three of these 
methods how employment could be created, 
and a downward spiral thereby reversed. 

Key point was that government borrow- 
ing and spending of money, or deficit fi- 
nancing, in other words, is necessary only 
to the extent that other means fail to cause 
a national expenditure of money sufficient 
to buy up the goods produced by the na- 
tion’s plant. 

Robert L. Garner, vice president of the 
Guaranty Trust Company, New York, and 
a leading exponent of the conservative 
viewpoint held by many of the bankers and 
industrialists, said: 

“T gather from the comments made that 
some of those present believe the only way 
to attain permanently a full operating 
economy is for the Government to spend 
money. The fact that, for 140 years, the 
country grew up without the spending 
theory is simply discarded, and no hope is 
held out that our economy can operate in 
the future except on the basis of govern- 
ment spending whenever a letdown occurs. 
Is that, more or less, a frank statement of 
the argument?” 

Dr. Gilbert replied: 

“No, Mr. Garner. I pointed out earlier 
that you could devise a tax-system that 
would enable the economy to function at 
full employment without a penny of def- 
ae All you have to do is devise a tax 
system which cuts into savings sharply and 
releases some of the pressure on consump- 
tion. Cut down the taxes on the low in- 
come groups and you get a system that can 
function at full employment without a fed- 
eral deficit.” 

Dr. Gilbert then said there was no rea- 
son why government outlays which might 








be considered as adding to the national 
wealth, and therefore an expansion of the 
“public plant,” should not be amortized, 
instead of being charged off as deficit at 
the time, just as business amortizes ex. 
penditures for plant expansion. 

Mr. Garner: 
“But has the New 
Deal ever arrived 
at the point at 
which amortiza- 
tion begins?” 

Dr. Gilbert: 
“We have not un- 
der the New Deal 
arrived at the 
condition of full 
employment.” 

Rexford Guy 
Tugwell, Under 
Secretary of Agri- 
culture in Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s 
first term: “We have never arrived at the 
New Deal, Dr. Gilbert.” 

Mordecai Ezekiel, economic adviser to 
the Secretary of Agriculture, pointed to 
the high sustained activity of large manu- 
facturing concerns, like the steel com- 
panies, that will result from defense or- 
ders. If they continue to charge the same 
prices and pay the same wages, he said, 
their profits will rise about six times as 
fast as their output. He added: 

“You get, then, a very large increase in 
dividends and in the incomes of those who 
save a large part of their income. You 
have a situation that calls for a great deal 
of government expenditure or a great deal 
of recapture of those large incomes by 
taxation to keep the economy balanced.... 

“Industry faces these alternatives: It 
can continue to take very large profits 
whenever it gets into high activity. But, 
if so, it must be prepared for large gov- 
ernment expenditures to provide buying 
power necessary to keep the economy go 
ing, or heavy taxes to redistribute the na- 
tional income. Otherwise, industry cal 
help labor unions and the Government 
work out some system by which a greater 
share of national production will go direct 
to wage earners or direct to consumers.” 

In discussing inflation, Mr. Ezekiel said: 
“The total amount of the public debt has 
nothing to do with inflation. It is the ques 
tion whether more money is spent in aly 
one year than there are commodities that 
can be bought for that money.” 


—Harris & Ewing 
Rexford G. Tugwell 
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Closer Bonds for Americas: 
U.S. Policy Bears Fruit 


How Joint Action for Defense and Loans to Finance Arms 
And Industries Are Uniting Hemisphere Against Dictators 


Washington's gestures of aid 
rapidly improving relations 
among the ‘good neighbors’ 


The Administration’s good-neighbor pol- 
icy toward Latin America is beginning to 
get definite results. A form of co-operation 
new in international affairs is emerging 
among the 21 American republics. 

Basis of this co-operation is interna- 
tional friendship and mutual respect, 
backed by definite guarantees of joint de- 
fense, and joint action to improve eco- 
nomic conditions in all Latin-American 
countries. It is an American answer to the 
totalitarian theories of force now raging 
in Europe and Asia. This American policy, 
moreover, promises to be successful. 

Keystone of the defense policy is that 
the armed forces of the United States will 
be made available for the defense of any 
other country in the hemisphere, and that 
U.S. dollars will become available for 
building air and naval bases in neighbor- 
ing nations. Behind this policy is the un- 
derstanding that Latin-American nations 
will welcome United States aid and that 
this country has no desire to limit the 
sovereignty or independence of any neigh- 


bor. 


Encouraging Purchases From U. S. 

This understanding is reported to have 
been strengthened by recent visits to the 
United States of 23 ranking officers of 
Latin-American republics. These officers 
were impressed with the progress of the 
U.S. defense program and are expected to 
encourage their governments to buy U.S. 
materials to build their own defenses. 

Supporting the policy are plans now go- 
ing forward in Uruguay and Mexico to 
build air and naval bases that can be used 
in an emergency by any other American 
nation. Discussions also are being con- 
dueted with Argentina and Brazil for the 
same purpose. 

Hemisphere defense, however, is but 
the first paragraph in this new chapter of 
the good-neighbor policy. Other proposals 
call for the tightening of friendly relations 
and co-operation in improving economic 
conditions in each Western Hemisphere 
country. 
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Wide World 


PRESIDENT-ELECT CAMACHO 
Defense ... first paragraph... 


A definite manifestation of friendship 
will be made on December 1, when Vice 
President-elect Henry A. Wallace will 
head a delegation of U.S. Congressmen to 





-Wide World 


PRESIDENT VARGAS 
...in a new chapter 


attend the inaugural ceremonies of Mex- 
ican President-elect Avila Camacho. An- 
other gesture will be made in the planned 
visit to the United States of President Ge- 
tulio Vargas of Brazil. ~ 

The Wallace visit to Mexico is proof 
that this Government will recognize Avila 
Camacho’s election as valid. Behind the 
visit is an indication that the dispute aris- 
ing out of the expropriation of U.S. oil 
properties by the Cardenas government 
soon will be settled. The Vargas visit 
will demonstrate that recent and _pro- 
jected U.S. loans to Brazil are cement- 
ing friendly relations between the two 
countries. 

Other proposals are in the wind. An 
Argentine delegation is in Washington to 
discuss a $100,000,000 loan to repair that 
country’s war-shattered economy. A $50,- 
000,000 loan to build up Cuba is under dis- 
cussion and Venezuela is expected soon to 
accept a U.S. dollar credit to improve her 
purchasing power. Plans also are being 
laid to develop the production in neigh- 


boring nations of materials like rub- 
ber, tin, spices and fibers which the 


United States requires and now receives 
from Asia. 

These U.S. activities in Latin America 
are said to have had a marked effect in 
counteracting activities of Nazi agents in 
the sanie area. Ties with continental Eu- 
rope, loosened by the British blockade, are 
becoming looser still, as ties with the 
United States are tightening. 


Aid for Britain at Sea 


This tendency is strengthened further 
by the decision of the Navy to relieve 
Great Britain of the responsibility of pa- 
trolling the Caribbean and, particularly, of 
watching the French possession of Mar- 
tinique, on whose beach is an aircraft car- 
rier and 100 American-made planes. Pur- 
pose of the patrol is to enforce the Act of 
Havana by preventing these weapons from 
falling into Nazi hands and bringing war 
into the waters of the hemisphere. 

At the same time, the United States 
indicated that it had no warlike in- 
tentions of its own by granting credits 
to Martinique authorities to enable them 
to buy food and other necessities for 
island residents. Potentially “unfriendly” 
neighbors thus received a good-neighbor 
gesture. 

The good-neighbor policy has switched 
from negative to positive action as the 
result of war. When first proclaimed, it 
was interpreted merely as a policy where- 
by the United States would not interfere 
in domestic affairs of Latin America. To- 
day the policy is directed positively toward 
helping those countries to help and de- 
fend themselves. 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened” 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 
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Unquestionably the election of November 5, 1940 will 
be regarded by historians some day as the end of one 
epoch in America and the beginning of another. Abandon- 
ment of the third term tradition after nearly 150 years of 
obedience to an unwritten law will be viewed as a circum- 
stance induced by peculiar conditions in the world. But 
even more, it will be a milestone in the evolution of our 
American democracy in focusing attention on presiden- 
tial tenure. 

We have been inclined for generations to regard our 
rigid system of four-year terms as an advantage over the 
British parliamentary custom, but the ebb and flow of 
American politics and especially the recent growth of a 
centralized government make it desirable to consider a 
constitutional amendment. 

For many years the progressive elements in our midst 
have insisted on the principle of the recall of public 
officers. The idea is still new in the East but rather com- 
mon in the West. It springs from a desire to keep the right 
to government in the hands of the people all the time. 

We in America are inclined to think our present system 
of fixed terms for the Chief Executive is better than a 
flexible plan just because we have had it so long. But 
perhaps we have simply been fortunate in our choice of 
presidents. Perhaps, too, when States’ Rights were dominant 
and it was not especially important what personality occu- 
pied the White House, the question of a rigid tenure for 
the Chief Executive was somewhat academic. 

Today the Federal Government has assumed rights 
which previously were exercised by the States or were 
reserved to the people. Let us assume this is inevitable in 
a country of 130,000,000 persons with a commerce that 
is hardly local but obviously national. Hence, a change 
in presidential tenure is needed. 

Two years ago this writer presented in these pages an 
editorial on presidential tenure which was as impersonal 
in its application then as it is today. Hence to reproduce 
the suggestions therein now as a basis for discussion of 
presidential tenure would seem pertinent. It follows: 


From The United States News of November 7, 1938: 


Now that the 1938 election campaign is over, the 
nation looks toward 1940. 

The issue is not, as so many people suppose, wheth- 
er Franklin Roosevelt should have a third term but 
whether any President should serve the people for 
twelve years or even more. 


PRESIDENTIAL TENURE 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 





If we can look at the matter dispassionately—and in 
a question of such grave importance, personalities 
should be brushed aside—the query is whether twelve 
years is too long a period of service for any man at the 
head of the Government of the United States. 


IS 12 YEARS Viewed impersonally, why 
SERVICE TOO LONG should we object to a term of 
FOR A PRESIDENT? twelve years for a President 

when we applaud the man who 
can serve four or even five terms as the governor of 
a large State? 

Why do we speak so approvingly of a United States 
Senator who is elected and re-elected to serve five 
terms, or 30 years? 

It certainly cannot be that we object to a particular 
period of years. Rather do our objections go directly 
to the powers of the Presidency. For my part I am as 
strongly opposed to the autocratic powers in a single 
term of four years as I am to the exercise of those 
powers for an 8-year or 12-year term. 

Once you strike at the root of the problem and cor- 
rect the weakness in our system of executive domina- 
tion, that moment you readily settle the question of 
presidential tenure. 

To put it another way, there can be little objection 
to any man serving the American people as Chief 
Executive for 12 years or even 16 years, provided the 
American people can recall such a President at any 
time that he ceases to serve the interests of the people 
as expressed by a majority. Woodrow Wilson aptly 
said: “Four years is too long a term for a President 
who is not the true spokesman of the people, who is 
imposed upon and does not lead.” 

The sovereign power in America is vested in the 
people. So long as their national legislature is free and 
unfettered, there can be no dictatorship at least for 
more than four years at a time. 

But is Congress unfettered under the present system 
and isn’t even our plan of biennial elections a weak 
check on the Executive and one-man government 
rather than a protection for popular government? 

We say that every two years the entire House of 
Representatives changes if the people so desire. But 
only one-third of the Senate is up for election. What, 
then, is the power of the President in the interim? 
During his four-year term he is stronger than two- 
thirds of the House of Representatives and strongef 
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than the Senate up to the point that he commands one 
less vote than the necessary two-thirds to override his 
veto. His appointees to policy-making offices and 
presidentially-controlled commissions and boards are 
not subject to recall for four years. 

So if a President can persuade by one means or 
another a simple majority of Congress to pass a law, 
his veto can prevent repeal or any modification what- 
soever by amendment unless fully two-thirds of both 
Houses concur. This is legislative rigidity with a 
vengeance. 

Such a veto power surpasses in actual potentiality 
the so-called tyranny of a 5 to 4 decision of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States because at least in 
that instance five persons must concur in the decision 
whereas in the effective veto of legislation as against a 
roll call in which only one vote less than two-thirds 
of both Houses is cast, the judgment of a single per- 
‘ sonality in the White House is enough to checkmate 
bthe will of the people. 

To me, therefore, this question of three terms comes 
up for discussion at an opportune time when the 
country may well consider seriously a constitutional 
amendment which should by no means be aimed at 
Mr. Roosevelt’s ambition to serve a third term but 
should permit him or anybody else to be elected if the 
people want him subject only to recall at any time 
after two years of tenure. 


DUAL SYSTEM OF It will be suggested at once that 
GOVERNMENT HAS if the President can control the 
BEEN ALTERED elections by use of federal funds 
he can perpetuate himself in 
power and thus dictatorship can be legalized by con- 
stitutional method. But in any constitutional amend- 
ment permitting indefinite tenure and providing for 
recall, the power of the Congress would be supreme. 
A President who refused to accede on an important 
measure or policy to the wishes of a 60 per cent ma- 
jority of each House would have the choice of forcing 
a general election or else retiring from office whilst a 
successor is chosen by a 60 per cent vote of both 
Houses from among the members of the majority in 
Congress. The Cabinet, moreover, should be chosen 
from Congress, thus assuring cooperation for the ma- 
jority in both branches as well as direct responsibility 
to the people. 
Prior to the New Deal, America struggled with the 


Suggestion is renewed for constitutional amendment which will permit the recall 






of Presidents after two years—parallel to the responsible ministry system te 
of the British democracy—a necessary check on centralized government. 


dual system of sovereignty and no leadership for a 
strong nationalism appeared except sporadically. The 
present Administration, however, has developed in 
five years a centralized government which has placed 
under national jurisdiction many factors of our 
economic life, such as agriculture and industry, wage 
and hour control, and the financial support of State 
and city governments. The dual system of States’ 
Rights and specified powers for the Federal Govern- 
ment has been altered by a bloodless revolution. This 
creates new problems for us in respect to presidential 
tenure. 


IN GREAT BRITAIN We have been in the habit of 
PEOPLE RETAIN pointing to England as having 
SOVEREIGNTY accepted many social reforms 

and even a centralized govern- 
ment but we too often forget that Great Britain has a 
system of recall and the people there are at all times 
sovereign and not just once in four years. 

If our destiny lies in the direction of centralization, 
if an enlarged nationalism is to be our method of 
dealing with perplexing social and economic problems 
of the nation and the world, if the Federal Govern- 
ment must needs control the many operations of 
American business and agriculture so as to attain co- 
hesion and national unity, then the right way to pre- 
serve democracy in the United States is to remove the 
rigidities of presidential tenure altogether. 

We must, therefore, provide by constitutional 
amendment a system of recall which will permit us to 
get rid of an incompetent or misguided President at 
any time after two years and yet enable us to retain a 
President whom the people want for as long as 12 
years or more—a President who continuously rep- 
resents the desires of the majority of the people of the 
United States. 

This is progressive government, fitted to the needs 
of the hour and stripped of all questions of personal- 
ity. Such an amendment as here proposed will be ac- 
cepted in good faith only if it makes the present in- 
cumbent of the White House subject to its penalties 
or eligible to its benefits. It is a truly American con- 
cept sponsored for generations by far-seeing Ameri- 
cans and applied in an analogous way in States and 
cities—a system of recall which puts upon the elected 
executive a sense of responsibility commensurate with 
the trust imposed in him by an approving electorate. 
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A Rest for a Tired Executive 


Cruise on Yacht Eases the Strain of a Post-Election Rush of Work 


Honor for Unknown Soldier. 
A visit to a crown princess. 
Plans for Thanksgiving. 


One half of Franklin Roosevelt’s week, 
Nov. 10-16, was jammed with activity; the 
other half was just the opposite, quiet as 
the waters of Chesapeake Bay would per- 
mit. Three days the White House foyer 
was crowded with callers who left their 
rain-soaked coats on the huge center table 
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and rushed into the President’s private 
office for a minute or two with the Chief 
Executive. Three nights the lights burned 
late on the second floor of the living quar- 
ters. 

Then, at 5 p.m., Wednesday, the flag 
was taken down from the rooftop, a few 
doors were locked, and the White House 
corridors echoed only an occasional foot- 
step. Mr. Roosevelt, in good health but 
fatigued, had decided enough was enough, 
had boarded the White House yacht 





—Wide World 


PRESIDENT OUT OF TOWN: THE SAME TABLE MINUS THE HATS AND COATS 





Potomac for a long cruise down the river 
and into the bay. 

Before departing in a drizzling rain, 
under gloomy, cold skies, the President 
told friends that he intended to “bury 
himself” in sleep lost during the campaign, 
and catch up on reading matter that had 
piled high on his desk, neglected in the 
last days of his re-election bout. Although 
he set sail in weather which was about as 
discouraging as possible for a yachtsman, 
he was obviously pleased to get going, to 
leave war and politics behind. 

With Mr. Roosevelt on the relatively 
small yacht were a few close friends: 
Harry Hopkins, Attorney General Jack- 
son, Postmaster General and Mrs. Walker, 
and Miss Marguerite Le Hand, the Presi- 
dent’s private secretary. Also, there was 
a skeleton staff to take care of urgent news 
relayed by wireless through a special chan- 
nel kept open by the naval station in 
Washington. 

Having canceled his usual autumn visit 
to Warm Springs, Ga., and substituting 
for that holiday a brief visit to his Hyde 
Park home for Thanksgiving (his own, 
on Nov. 21), Mr. Roosevelt finally decided 
to combine his cruise on the Potomac and 
his stay on the Hudson as his only vaca- 
tion of the season. 

The week started off solemnly, for one 
long minute, at 11 A.M., Monday, when 
the President stood bareheaded _ before 


the white chrysanthemum wreath he had § 


placed at the Tomb of the Unknown 
Soldier in Arlington National Cemetery. 


Mr. Roosevelt usually delegates the laying 


of wreaths to aides, but on this occasion 





—_— 
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he left his car to walk himself, supported J 


by Major General Edwin M. Watson and 
Captain Daniel Callaghan, to the face of 
the marble monument. 

After speaking briefly from the marble 
rostrum of the column-bordered memorial 
amphitheater, the Chief Executive left 
Arlington to return to the White House 
for luncheon, and then he set out again, 
this time to lay the cornerstone of the new 


enor isa oe 


22-story Navy Medical Center in nearby } 
Maryland. Before 2,000 persons braving 4 f 


driving rain, he spread the mortar for the 
stone and pronounced it “well and truly 
laid.” Mr. Roosevelt then surprised his 
party by motoring directly to the Pooks 
Hill estate of Crown Princess Martha of 
Norway, where, although his call was not 
scheduled, he had tea for an hour and 4 
quarter. 


THE UNITED STATES NEWS 
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LABOR’S ROLE IN THE THIRD TERM 


Decisions Vital to the Administration and Industry in the Making 


Important problems facing 
ClO and AFL conventions. 
Difficulties of reconciliation 


Influence of labor union leaders and 
labor union policies on the Administration 
is greater now than it ever has been. The 
reason: Labor unions played a vital role 
in the election of the President. 

For most businessmen this is reason 
cough to make the two labor conven- 
tions more important this year than ever 
before. Confronting the two meetings— 
the AFL at New Orleans, the CIO at At- 
lantic City—are questions of major im- 
portance to President Roosevelt and his 
Administration. The answers that union 
leaders give, the policy decisions made, will 
affect not only labor unions, but every 
economic and social group in the country. 

On the eve of the conventions, President 
Roosevelt acted to fill the vacancy in the 
Labor Board created when Former Chair- 
man J. Warren Madden was not reappoint- 
ed. Dr. Harry A. Millis, Chicago educa- 
tor and labor expert, was nominated for 
the post. Appointment of Dr. Millis is 
designed to satisfy both labor groups and, 
perhaps, to please employers, since the 
moderate influence exercised by Dr. Wil- 
liam M. Leiserson is expected to prevail. 
This policy already is indicated by the 
resignation of Board Secretary Nathan 
Witt, whom Dr. Leiserson had opposed. 

The Millis nomination leaves the Labor 
Board without any lawyer-members, and 
forecasts a more practical, rather than 
legalistic, approach to problems arising 
under the Wagner Act. Whether the ap- 
pointment will unite labor behind the ad- 
ministration may be indicated by action of 
the conventions. 

From the two conventions, the Ad- 
ministration wants: (1) approval of its 
policy of continued large-scale aid to 
Britain, even at the risk of war; (2) ap- 
proval of and complete co-operation in the 
national defense program; (3) readjust- 
ment of policies and leadership to permit 
reconciliation of the two organizations 
into a unified labor union movement. 

From the Government, union leaders 
want improved administration of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act and the Wage 
and Hour Law. They want stricter en- 
forcement of the labor standards laid down 
by the Defense Commission, even where 
this would mean denial of business to com- 
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panies violating the labor laws. Also, union 
leaders want Miss Frances Perkins re- 
placed as Secretary of Labor by a union 
leader. 

From the AFL, a complete and possibly 
unanimous indorsement of the Govern- 
ment’s foreign policy is expected. Sir Wal- 
ter Citrine, leader of the British Trades 
Union Congress, will be one of the prin- 
cipal guests at the New Orleans conven- 
tion. His purpose in attending this meet- 
ing is to carry out one of the expressed 
objectives of the British union movement, 
to bring the U.S. into even greater co-op- 
eration with the British war effort. 

For the CIO, no such unanimity is pos- 
sible. The junior federation is split into 
bitterly warring factions. One, led by 
John L. Lewis, is completely isolationist; 
the other, led by Defense Commissioner 
Sidney Hillman, vigorously indorses in- 
creased aid to Britain. 

Co-operation with the defense program 
already has been pledged by leaders of 
both organizations. Neither organization, 
however, interprets this pledge to mean 
that it should tolerate any reduction in 
overtime pay rates, nor any relaxation of 
union pressure for increased wages. The 
AFL already has succeeded in forcing con- 
tractors building army cantonments to 
yield to its demand for time and one-half 
or double time for week-end and holiday 
work. At least one cantonment project 
was delayed by a strike during this dis- 
pute. The CIO now has called a strike at 
the Vultee Aircraft Corporation to obtain 
a collective bargaining agreement and wage 
increases. The same threat is being made 





—Harris & Ewing, Wide World 


AFL'S HUTCHESON AND FREY . . . ClO‘S CURRAN AND QUILL 
Reconciliation—the ‘‘one reason’ may be removed 


against the Bethlehem Steel Company. 

Reconciliation the AFL and 
CIO is favored by a majority of union 
leaders and by almost all union members. 
Despite this fact, reuniting the two or- 
ganizations will be harder to accomplish 
than is generally understood. The diffi- 
culty lies in the lack of agreement on peace 
terms. To reunite the two organizations, 
many unions would have to sacrifice either 
large blocs of members or even their 
identity. The constitution of neither the 
AFL nor the CIO contains any powers to 
force a member union to accept such sac- 
rifices. The only disciplinary weapon of 
either organization is expulsion. 

Besides Mr. Lewis, the chief opponents 
of reconciliation are the left-wing leaders 
in the CIO, such as Michael Quill, Joseph 
Curran and Harry Bridges, and the right- 
wing leaders in the AFL, such as William 
Hutcheson, president of the powerful Unit- 
ed Brotherhood of Carpenters. One con- 
servative AFL leader who has opposed any 
concessions to the CIO unions is John P. 
Frey, president of the AFL’s Metal Trades 
Department. Last week, Mr. Frey told a 
convention of metal unions that 
“nothing is more desirable or necessary” 
than unity of organized labor. He added: 

“At present there is but one reason why 
conferences to find a solution of problems 
now dividing American labor are not in 
progress. The AFL has received no indi- 
cation from the CIO that it is prepared to 
resume conferences.” 

If Roosevelt supporters within the CIO 
are in a majority at Atlantic City, Mr. 
Frey’s “one reason” will be removed. 


between 


trades 
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Great Britain, to date, has been able to replace an 
important part of the shipping lost in this war. This is 
due to the fact that British capacity to build merchant 
vessels still is almost twice that of all Nazi Europe and 
four times as great as that of the United States. 

Ship losses in the first year of this war are estimated 
by officials of this Government at about 3,500,000 tons. 
British building alone is to replace half of this total. With 
the building capacity of the United States added, another 
slice is taken from the net loss. (See page 10.) 

Even so, the constant and rising attack upon the mer- 
chant shipping available to England involves an issue 
of life and death for the British. This attack is repre- 
sented not alone by losses at sea, but by air attack upon 
ships building and ships at dock. In the light of this fact, 
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the figures that show shipbuilding capacities take on 
great importance. 

Today, Britain’s annual capacity, with normal ma- 
terial supply, is estimated at close to 2,000,000 gross tons. 
Actually, in 1940, approximately 1,750,000 tons will be 
launched. This figure compares with a total of 1,030,375 
tons in 1938. 

On the other hand, Nazi Europe, including Germany, 
Norway, Denmark, Holland, Belgium and France, has an 
estimated annual capacity of 1,250,000 gross tons. This 
calendar year, however, not more than 920,000 tons will 
be launched in Nazi Europe—a figure below the 1938 
launchings of 1,010,416 tons for the six countries. 

The next three major shipbuilding nations rank as 
follows: Japan—estimated annual capacity, with normal 
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material supply, 650,000 gross tons; estimated 1940 total, 
350,000 tons; actual 1938 launchings 441,720 tons. 

United States—Estimated capacity, 500,000 tons; es- 
timated 1940 total, 450,000 tons; actual 1938 launchings, 
201,251 tons. 

Italy—estimated capacity, 250,000 tons; estimated 
1940 total, 150,000 tons; actual 1938 launchings, 93,503 
tons. 

The two democracies, Britain and the United States, 
thus have a combined potential capacity of 2,500,000 
tons a year, against a total of 2,150,000 tons for the Axis 
nations, Germany, Italy and Japan. 

To compensate for the heavy German attacks on the 
British merchant marine, to ease the mounting threat to 
England’s vital supply lines, Washington officials now are 
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trying to find ways to build ships for Great Britain 
on a large scale. In this way, short of war, these offi- 
cials feel they can make up for Britain’s loss of European 
shipyards, for the interference with ship construction in 
England itself. 

Importance of the shipbuilding capacity of nations 
other than the United States and Great Britain lies, too, 
in the indication it gives of the danger to be faced by this 
country in event of British defeat. If nations now listed 
as unfriendly to the United States should gain control of 
British shipyards, they would possess a shipbuilding 
capacity eight times as large as that of the United States. 
This capacity might readily be used to create a merchant 
marine and a navy large enough to drive American ves- 
sels from the seas. 
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Should the Hatch ‘Clean Politics’ Act Be Revised 
On the Basis of Experience in 1940 Campaign? 


Myron G. Blalock 


MARSHALL, TEX.; Democratic National 
Committeeman, 


(by telegraph) 


answers: 

Yes, I think the Hatch Act should be 
revised or repealed. First, it is abridgment 
of fundamental rights of citizens. Second, 
it is unenforceable and encourages evasion 
and disrespect for law. Third, many con- 
scientious federal employes cannot under- 
stand it, and live in fear of political per- 
secution should they exercise legitimate 
rights as citizens. Fourth, the most meri- 
torious part of the statute is the protection 
afforded to those on relief, 


Leslie A. Miller 


CHEYENNE, WYO.; 
Committeeman, 


answers: 


Democratic National 


The Hatch Act is just about as suscep- 
tible of enforcement as was the Eighteenth 
Amendment. This is based upon my expe- 
rience and observation during the recent 
campaign. We should eschew the hypoc- 
risy which will be the rule rather than the 
exception during national campaigns so 
long as the act remains. I would say it 
should be amended to repeal all except 
those portions prohibiting exploitation of 
those on relief. 


C. E. Broughton 


SHEBOYGAN, WIS.; Democratic National 


Committeeman, Chairman, Federal Home 
Loan Bank of Chicago, 
answers: (by telegraph) 


If we are to 
have a Hatch Law 
to govern elections 
and the expendi- 
tures in a 
dential campaign, 
then it should be 
broad enough not 





presi- 


only to regulate, 
but to compel 
sponsors to. as- 
sume 
ity for all adver- 
tising tending to 
influence an elec- 
tion. In Wiscon- 
sin, large billboards, featuring Uncle Sam 
and the wording “No Third Term! Demo- 
crats for Willkie,” bore no authorization. 
If this originated in Wisconsin, it would 


responsibil- 
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The Hatch “Clean Politics’ Act, 
| limiting campaign contributions 
and the political activities of many 
federal and state office-holders, 
has now been in effect through a 
presidential and congressional 
campaign. The question has arisen 
whether any changes are needed 
in the law, on the basis of cam- 
paign experience. To obtain a 
cross-section of authoritative opin- 
ion, The United States News sent 


to all members of the teenies 1 
and Democratic National Commit- | 
tees and to the chairmen of the | 
state committees of both parties 
this question: 

Does your experience in 
the recent campaign indicate 
to you that the Hatch Act 
should be revised? 

Answers are presented here, 
and more will appear in the next 
issue. 








be barred by the Corrupt Practices Act. 
Let us amend the Hatch Act so it will 
prevent the wholesale effort to buy an 
election. 


Arthur T. Hannett 


ALBUQUERQUE, N.M.; Democratic National 
Committeeman; 


answers: 

The original Hatch Act, so far as it in- 
tends to and does reach WPA and relief 
workers, is effective, and it definitely elim- 
inated the WPA as a political factor in 
this State during the recent election. It 
was likewise effective in preventing federal 
employes from being delegates and candi- 
dates, but, of course, did not prevent their 
wives or relatives from being delegates or 
collecting funds. 

Insofar as it seeks to limit campaign ex- 
penditures, it is a failure. The Republicans 
spent in this State well over $100,000, with 
only 185,000 votes cast. There is nothing 
to prevent the contribution of money by 
an individual to every state and county 
candidate, as well as the national commit- 
tee. 


Henry A. Wise 


KIPTOPEKE, VA.; Republican National 
Committeeman, 


answers: 

Insofar as the Hatch Act limits the 
amount of the contribution that any indi- 
vidual may make, and insofar as it limits 
the amount that may be received and ex- 
pended by any political committee, it 
should be repealed. 

In this respect the act is a piece of polit- 


ical hypocrisy and is absolutely unfair, 
If the men in Congress may pass tax laws 
to take my income and even my capital 
from me, and then appropriate the money 
taken from me to create jobs for their 
constituents, why should I be limited in 
the amount of what I may spend of what 
is left to try to educate the people to put 
an end to such rascality? 

The other principal feature of the act, 
which attempts to limit the political activi- 
ties of federal office-holders, may be sound 
in principle, but, if so, I can see no reason 
why its provisions should not be extended 
to embrace all federal office-holders. 

As I view the law, it might be classed 
with the ill-fated National Prohibition 
Law in that it is impossible of enforce- 
ment. 


Dan Whetstone 


CUTBANK, MONT.; Republican National 
Committeeman, 
answers: 


The Hatch Act is no different from oth- 
er forms of sumptuary legislation. It pro- 
vides 


(by telegraph) 


incentive to deceit, evasion, con- 
tempt for our fundamental laws. My ob- 
servation in this campaign is that many 
subterfuges are easily worked. Decent par- 
ty leaders deplore such artifices. I would 
not revise, I would repeal the act. 


George W. Snyder 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH; Republican Na- 
tional Committeeman, 


answers: 


It is my opinion that this has been a 
splendid act and it has done more to make 
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The Question of the Week 





for clean political campaigns than any leg- 
islation ever passed. 

There are undoubtedly many rough 
spots still in the act which, when correct- 
ed, will make it more effective. 

I am glad to see that The United States 
News is following through on this type of 
legislation. 


Edmund C. Shields 


LANSING, MICH.; Democratic National 
Committeeman, 
answers: 

Insofar as the Hatch Act reached, it 
was entirely satisfactory. 1, however, be- 
lieve that some law should be devised that 
would carry out the real intent of the 
Hatch Act; that is, to limit the actual ex- 
penditures for a candidate to the limita- 
tions of the Hatch Act. 

In the recent campaign, tremendous 
sums of money must have been spent out- 
side of organization expenses. My desk 
was flooded with literature coming from 
independent committees or organizations. 


Tom Berry 


HURON, S.D.; Chairman, Democratic State 
Central Committee, 
answers: 

The Hatch Act 
should be amend- 
ed in line with the 
Bill of Rights. 
Then, too, I have 
always believed in 
the philosophy 
that, if a law is 
good, it should ap- 
ply to everybody 
alike. I still be- 
lieve in that phi- 
losophy to the ex- 
tent that, if the 
Hatch Act is a 
good law, it should 
also include and be applicable to the mem- 
bers of both branches of Congress who 
passed this act. 


—Harris & Ewing 
Tom Berry 


George Norwood 
GREENVILLE, §$.C.; Republican National 
Committeeman, 


answers: 


The democratic form of government can 
be preserved only through guarantees that 
every voter remains absolutely free to vote 
his convictions without pressure of 
threats or bribery, direct or indirect. The 
Hatch Act is intended to safeguard this 
freedom, and should be received with en- 
thusiasm by every honest and patriotic 
citizen, 

I would suggest that it be amended so 
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as to provide a real secret ballot to be em- 
ployed by every State. In South Carolina, 
where an open ballot is used, it is impos- 
sible for those who fear reprisals to vote 
their true convictions. 


Rep. B. Carroll Reece 


(Rep.), Tennessee; Member, House Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce; Member, Executive Committee, 
Republican National Committee, 


answers: 

I should — say 
that the Hatch 
Act was wholly 
ineffective in this 
campaign. It ap- 
peared that about 
everything was 


done which had 
been done _here- 
tofore. 


So far as the 
WPA and other 
relief activities 
were concerned, 
they were used as 
effectively, or 
more effectively, in this campaign than 
they were four years ago. The greatest 
abuse of public funds was through the 
Surplus Commodities Division. In the 90 
days preceding the election, 70 carloads of 
commodities (32-of these during October) 
were sent to Johnson City, a town of 25,- 
000, whereas previous to that period only 
scattering cars came here. The distribut- 
ing agency gave every evidence of being 
an adjunct to the New Deal campaign. 


- 
ea 
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—Harris & Ewing 


Rep. B. Carroll Reece 


R. B. Creager 
BROWNSVILLE, TEX.; Republican National 
Committeeman, 
answers: 
T have no suggestions as to any radical 
revision of the Hatch Act. 
Doubtless numerous loopholes will be 








plugged. Evasions will always be possible 
and easy, as, for instance, in the provisions 
limiting personal contributions and total 
expenditures by committees. 


Frank D. McKay 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH.; Republican Na- 
tional Committeeman, 
answers: 

The Hatch Act, or any similar legisla- 
tion seeking to place highly restrictive lim- 
itations on campaign expenditures and 
participation, is unenforceable and futile, 
as the past campaign has proved. 

It is undemocratic to attempt to sup- 
press the political activities or utterances 
of any person, be he private individual or 
government employe. Furthermore, you 
cannot control individual or collective mor- 
als by legislation, and the Hatch Act is 
and will be as ineffective in this respect as 
was the Eighteenth Amendment. It should 
be repealed. 


Malcolm S$. McConihe 


WASHINGTON, D.C.; Democratic National 
Committeeman for District of Columbia, 


answers: 

The Hatch Act, 
like prohibition, 
brought evils 
greater than the 
wrongs it was de- 
signed to correct. 
Like prohibition, 
it must be re- 
pealed. It gives to 
the unscrupulous, 
possessed of 
wealth, an undue 
advantage. It sub- 
divides political ac- 
tivity into a host 
of irresponsible 
anonymous organizations. The Act result- 
ed in the irresponsible 
gigantic sums. 





Harris & Ewing 
Malcolm S. McConihe 
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Berryman for Washington Star 


SO SOON, MY DEAR? 


Raising the Limit 
On Federal Debt: 
Editors’ Views 


An- increase in the federal debt limit 
from 49 billions to 60 or 65 billions, as 
proposed by Secretary Morgenthau, is op- 
posed by four-fifths of the commenting 
newspapers. Editors opposing the sugges- 
tion follow in general the view of Senator 
Byrd (Dem.), of Virginia, who would limit 
any increases to a few billions at a time. 
Many of them call for reduction of federal 
expenditures other than those for defense. 

Support of the Treasury chief comes 
from those who believe that the position 
of Mr. Morgenthau is justified by defense 
demands. Accepting the judgment of Sen- 
ator Byrd, the San Antonio (Tex.) 
Express (Ind.) comments: “While agree- 
ing that proposed taxes would be needed, 
along with others, the Virginia Senator 
objects to raising the debt limit by more 
than five billion dollars at this time. ... 
The wiser, the orily safe course is to keep 
a tight rein on borrowing and spending. 
Do not stint the preparedness program, 
but cut the non-essential spending to an 
absolute minimum.” 

“No defense requirements can be cited 
by way of excuse for the billions asked,” 
agrees the Kansas City (Mo.) Star (Ind.), 
adding that “the Treasury statement cre- 
ated fears of inflation.” 


Cargill in Elgin Courier 


WHAT PRICE “‘OLD GLORY‘‘? 


DARLING, THERE'S 
SOMETHING I'VE GOT 
To TELL You. 


“The prospect of a federal debt of 65 
billions,” says the Richmond (Va.) News 
Leader (Dem.) , “is enough to make a man 
shudder. The figure is approximately that 
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set by the financiers who were asked by 
President Roosevelt in 1933 what was the 
maximum debt the nation could carry.” 

“If the new debt is confined solely to 
borrowing for defense, and does not in- 
clude deficiencies in the normal operation 
of the Government,” according to the 
Pittsburgh (Pa.) Post-Gazette (Rep.), 
“there will be little complaint. But it is 
to be hoped that a sincere effort will be 
made to bring ordinary expenditures into 
line with anticipated revenues.” 

The Washington (D.C.) Star (Ind.) 
also urges that “Congress should insist 
that non-defense spending be reduced to 
the absolute minimum necessary to main- 
tain essential government functions.” 

Arguing in favor of the desires of the 
Treasury, the Fort Worth (Tex.) Star- 
Telegram (Dem.) states: “Farm aid, un- 
employment relief and other similar de- 
mands upon the Federal Government can- 
not be abolished, but there must not be 
extravagance in any field.” 

“The heavy outlays called for by the 
preparedness effort,” in the judgment of 
the St. Louis (Mo.) Post-Dispatch (Ind.), 
“can hardly be met on a pay-as-you-go 
basis. On the other hand, all the bills can- 
not be saddled on another generation. It 
is encouraging that the Treasury is pre- 
paring new tax schedules.” 
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The Pro and Con of National Issues 





FUTURE ROLE OF MINORITY PARTY 


Press Assays Willkie Plan for Active Criticism of New Deal Policies 


Support for national defense, 
continued protests against 
any unsound proposals urged 


“Loyal opposition” to the re-elected 
Democratic Administration, as urged by 
Wendell L. Willkie on his followers of the 
Republican minority, is approved by a 
large majority of commenting newspapers 
as a wholesome expression of American 
democracy and as an acceptance of the 
settlement of some basic issues in the 
presidential election. 

Many of the editors point out that, al- 
though loyalty and unity are highly de- 
sirable in the national defense program, 
there are important domestic issues on 
which the lack of agreement continues to 
be so fundamental that a strong, active 
minority opposition to administration poli- 
cies can be of great benefit to the nation. 

“The Willkie program with its five 
points,” declares the Baltimore (Md.) Sun 
(Ind. Dem.), “is surely one which 
thoughtful citizens, even those who voted 
for Mr. Roosevelt, will find it difficult to 
ignore. Who would dare deny the present 
necessity of cutting all federal expendi- 
tures, except those for national defense 
and necessary relief, to the bone? Who 
would deny that private capital should be 
entrusted with the task of providing our 
defense equipment? Who would deny that 
we should pay current expense as far as 


Hungerford for Pittsburgh Post-Gazette 
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possible out of current income? Who would 
deny the need of increased income through 
production, or that we should abandon 
the notion that the business man is an out- 
law?” 

“The important factor,” as understood 
by the Kansas City (Mo.) Star (Ind.), “is 
that a democracy needs a vigorous opposi- 
tion party to watch and to criticize. The 
President is a man who instinctively wel- 
comes new ideas. More than most Presi- 
dents, he needs intelligent criticism to help 
winnow out the good ideas from the bad. 
Mr. Willkie has proved himself capable of 
making this sort of criticism.” 

“There is already need,” concludes the 
Jersey City (N.J.) Journal (Ind.), “of 
the very thing for which Willkie stands. 
Lending and spending have gone too far 
already, but even that threat does not 
hinder all loyal Americans from uniting 
upon our own defense measures. What 
Willkie calls for is ‘a vigorous, loyal and 
public-spirited opposition.’ Millions will 
respond to that call.” 

“Most of this talk about national unity 
behind Mr. Roosevelt,” protests the Low- 
ell (Mass.) Courier-Citizen (Ind.), “is 
due to the sentimental reaction following 
the election; and so far as it applies to 
the uniting of all Americans in support of 
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the President’s war policies, it is laudable 
enough. It would be dangerous and un- 
desirable to think of it as indicating a 
sudden conversion of erstwhile critics of 
the more wasteful and fantastic schemes 
of the New Deal into belated supporters 
thereof.” 

“What we need at such a time,” accord- 
ing to the New York Times (Ind. Dem.), 
“is a determination not to squander our 
strength in needless quarrels and a willing- 
ness to keep within constructive limits the 
inevitable conflicts of interest and belief 
which are always present in a democracy. 
What we do not need, do not want and 
would be injured by, is an abdication of 
its duties on the part of the minority.” 

“A ‘national’ government—not co-op- 
eration by individuals, but a merger of 
parties such as England has resorted to 
on occasion—may be very desirable in a 
grave emergency,” says the St. Louis 
(Mo.) Post-Dispatch (Ind.) , “but we face 
no such extremity. We need not only the 
responsible leadership of the Administra- 
tion, but also the responsible opposition of 
the minority party.” 

“So far as unity goes,” contends the 
Charlotte (N.C.) News (Dem.), “Mr. 
Willkie said all that could reasonably have 
been expected of him. Unity has never 
meant and, in a democracy, couldn’t mean 
the surrender of the right of criticism and 
opposition by the minority to measures 
which it considered unsound.” 


Harper for Birmingham Age-Herald 
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The Pre and Con of National Issues 





‘THE INDISPENSABLE OPPOSITION’ 


An Appeal to Majority to Learn Lessons Its Adversaries Can Teach 


College editorial makes 
plea for conciliation after 
bitterness of the campaign 


Occasionally the college press presents 
an editorial on public affairs which is 
worthy of attention along with the edi- 
torials of the nation’s daily newspapers. 

Such an editorial, written by William E. 
Jackson, vice-chairman of the Yale Daily 
News and a son of Attorney General Rob- 
ert H. Jackson, seems to us to merit re- 
production here this week. Young Mr. 
Jackson was an ardent supporter of the 
Roosevelt side of the campaign, yet in the 
wee hours of the morning of November 6 
he wrote for immediate publication an edi- 
torial of reconciliation and national unity 
which pays high tribute to Wendell Will- 
kie and calls him the “indispensable man” 
of the opposition party. 

The editorial in full follows: 


BY WILLIAM E. JACKSON 

Yesterday we were many people; today 
we must be one people. That is the senti- 
ment of the great men in both parties this 
morning. The nation is fallen upon trou- 
blesome days, through forces from with- 
out, and now that the campaign is over, 
petty factiousness must yield in 
grace to national unity, in Lincoln’s spirit, 
“with malice toward none, with charity 
for all.” For, even to those of us who were 
most partisan, this is a most sobering vic- 
tory. None of us has any reason for re- 
crimination, any right to crow. 


good 


There is always a propensity for the 
vanquished to brood, like the poet, “ma- 
jestic in their sadness at the doubtful 
doom of human-kind.” But to my friends 
who see naught but ruin in the collapse of 
their hopes, who have said that, if Roose- 
velt were re-elected, papa would have to 
lay off 500 men, or resign from three clubs, 
or flee the country to escape “confiscation” 
or “socialization”—I ask them to temper 
their apprehensions and not to face the 
future with distrust or resentment. I think 
it probable that the American way of life, 
greatly as its meaning differs among Amer- 
icans, will somehow last as long as they 
care to look ahead, perhaps bred to new 
splendor and greatness through the tri- 
umphs it shall win against alien systems. 
Defeat is bitter, but there are still stars 
in our flag. 

Yet the-burden, I think, falls most heav- 
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ily on the victors. Those of us who worked, 
as I did, for the President’s re-election, 
must never forget that, right or wrong, 
many millions of our fellow citizens have 
shown by their votes that they do not 
approve his policies or lack confidence in 
his abilities. For it is not true that 51 
per cent always has the moral right to 
coerce or to ignore the other 49 per cent, 
their interests, and their convictions. The 





WILLIAM E. JACKSON 


democratic device of head-counting is 
useful for settling certain problems, e.g., 
who shall lead the nation for four years. 
But equally important and more subtle 
problems, such as what kind of a nation 
ours is to be, cannot be settled by head- 
counting alone, or by the inundation of an 
essential minority by a powerful majority. 
The mandate of this election must be ac- 
cepted for what it is—and no more. 
There is, however, still another burden 
on the victors, and that is to recognize that 
today Mr. Willkie, or at least his party, 
is in very truth the Indispensable Man. 
The opposition is indispensable. Walt 
Whitman put it best when he asked: 


“Have you learned lessons only of those 
who admired you, were tender to you, and 
who stood aside for you? Have you not 
learned great lessons of those who braced 
themselves against you, and disputed the 
passage with you?” 


It is not just for reasons of fair play, 
of sportsmanship, or magnanimity that 
enlightened men welcome opposition, but 
to learn from them that dispute the pas- 
sage. So to do requires a broadness of vi- 
sion and a largeness of view that it is not 
given some to attain. In the zeal for na- 
tional unity let no man assume that his 
late opponents were the tools of treasons, 
stratagems, or spoils; let no man_ brush 
aside their convictions as the mouthings 
of either knaves or lunatics—as, in the 
first flush of triumph, it is so uncommon- 
ly easy to do. 

It is always easier to condemn than to 
understand. And it will be a fatal mis- 
judgment of the temper of the country if 
the newly commissioned rulers fail to ree- 
ognize that the men they defeated are 
indispensable. Not as an indulgence to a 
smug sense of tolerance, not as a conces- 
sion from infallibility, not just as a sop to 
the tradition that “all points of view 
should be heard.” But as the realization 
that a man or a nation never grows very 
much if it ts surrounded and inspired only 
by those who think and act like unto it. 
It takes an adversary to teach, and an in- 
telligent opponent to learn. In the prin- 
ciple of “Honor Thine Enemy” lies ihe 
path to that wisdom and understanding 
which the governors owe to the governed. 

I have deliberately been harder on my 
own side than the other because, through 
power, theirs is the greater obligat‘on. A 
poverty of the spirit is our own greatest 
threat today. A great writer has ably 
pointed out that our final problem, as al- 
ways, is a problem in personal mora!s, for 
in the end, whether we make America a 
good or a bad country will depend upen 
what we make, individually, of ourselves. 

We have said, for all the world to hear, 
that ours is “one nation indivisible, with 
liberty and justice for all.” And now we 
are going to show that we meant it. 


Changes of Address 


Notice of change of address should be 
sent not less than two weeks prior to the 
date change becomes effective. Send 
the address at which copies are now 
being received and the new address 
at which you wish to receive copies. 
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Guard Your Judustrial Relations 


—important developments affecting the conduct of employer-employee rela- 


tions will take place during the next few months which must be watched. .. . 


HERE IS WHAT 
YOU RECEIVE: 


13 Weekly issues of Labor Re- 
lations Reporter publishing: 


—reports of the latest develop- 
ments in labor relations, leg- 
islative, legal, union plans, 
methods of settling disputes 
in defense industries 


—analytical articles on methods 
of negotiating contracts; texts 
of important agreements; 
trend of unionization; arbi- 
tration awards etc. 


—digests of every decision of 
the National Labor Relations 
Board 


—text of opinions on all N.L.R.B. 
cases in Circuit Courts and the 
Supreme Court 


—digests of all other labor de- 
cisions in the courts 


—digests of decisions of all 
State Labor Boards 


—weekly reports of the pro- 
ceedings of the National La- 
bor Relations Board 


13 weekly issues of Wage 
and Hour Reporter publishing: 


—news reports on wage and 
hour developments 


—questions by employers and 
their official answers 


—articles on methods of com- 
pliance 


—official statements on all 
phases of the law 


—all official material issued by 
the Wage and Hour Division, 
Childrens Bureau and Public 
Contracts Division 


—all court decisions on wages 
and hours 


—state regulations of minimum 
wages and maximum hours 


a volume of Labor Relations 
Reference Manual and Wage 
and Hour 1940 Manual cumu- 
lating all official and source 
material on the law. 


Both the A. F.L. and C.1.O. open their conventions this week. New policies 
will be formulated. Campaigns for the coming year will be outlined. New leaders 
may be chosen. 

In the meantime disputes in vital industries continue to affect defense pro- 
duction. Minor controversies, unimportant in normal times, achieve headline 
prominence in affecting important industries. Government pressure on both 
employer and union force quick settlements and emergency adjustments. 

The National Labor Relations Board continues to issue rulings regulating 
employer-employee relations, and can now be considered a permanent factor in 
industrial relations. Labor Board rulings on new situations are quickly passed on 
by Circuit Courts, sometimes reaching the Supreme Court. In this way a new 
body of law is developing—a law strictly governing the relationship between the 
company and the employees. 

But other phases of employer-employee relations also are strictly regulated 
by the government. Minimum wages and maximum hours, set for all workers in 
interstate commerce, have created a horde of questions. New interpretations from 
the Wage and Hour Division and court decisions on the law create a constantly 
changing situation. 

Also, employers dealing with the government must comply with the wage and 
hour provisions of the Public Contracts Act. Unfamiliarity with the law may re- 
sult not only in fines but also blacklisting. 

More and more employers and unions are using Labor Relations Reporter 
and Wage and Hour Reporter to guide them through the maze of employer-em- 
ployee regulations. To provide prompt service and give complete information on 
any and all matters, the weekly issues are supplemented by cumulative reference 
manuals. All questions concerning Labor Board, Public Contracts Division, 
Wage and Hour Division and court rulings are answered in this complete service 
on industrial relations. 

To accommodate the many who must have some guide to industrial relations, 
but want proof of the value of their investment, we are making a special offer of 
the service provided by Labor Relations Reporter and Wage and Hour Reporter. 
We will extend to you full privileges of a subscriber—including weekly issues and 
reference manuals—for the next three months for $11. 

Take advantage of this offer today. A sure knowledge of all developments 
in industrial relations is an invaluable investment. 











MAIL THIS TODAY 


The Bureau of National Affairs, Inc. 
2200 M Street, N. W. Washington, D. C. 


For the enclosed check of $11 please place me on the subscribers list of Labor Relations Reporter and 
Wage and Hour Reporter and extend to me all of the privileges of a subscriber for three months. 
This includes the weekly issues, Volume 5 of Labor Relations Reference Manual and Wage and Hour 
1940 Manual, and all advance sheets issued during the period. 
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(This article represents the result of an 
extensive research on a topic of outstand- 
ing importance in National Affairs today.) 


THE NATION’S OVERFLOWING TILL 


Problems Government Will Face When Idle 


Meeting possibilities 
of credit inflation. 
Federal Reserve brakes 


The nation’s cash box is overflowing. 
There is more money in circulation and 
more deposits in banks than ever before. 

This fact is prompting important gov- 
ernment officials to examine problems in- 
volving the control of the nation’s cash 
and credit resources. Experts at the Treas- 
ury and Federal Reserve System are ex- 
amining controls that can be applied and 
that may be needed if inflation threatens. 
The Senate Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee is preparing to make a study of the 
entire money and banking system. 

The cause of these studies is the exist- 
ence in the country of a total of $68,800,- 
000,000, comprising $8,200,000,000 in cur- 
rency and $60,600,000,000 in bank de- 
posits. This is $10,200,000,000 more cash 
than the country had in 1929, when the 
national income reached its peak and end- 
ed in a disastrous crash. It is $25,100,- 
000,000 more cash than was on hand at 
the bottom of the depression in 1933. 

What marked _in- 
crease in the nation’s cash resources? Are 
they so large that they threaten to break 
bounds and bring on uncontrolled money 
inflation? Should steps be taken to in- 
crease the present supply or should the 
supply of money be reduced? 


has caused such a 


These are some of the questions that 
government experts are now studying. 
Various reasons are assigned for the in- 


crease in the supply of currency and coin, 


which has almost doubled in the last 10 
years. Persons with small incomes are 
using currency instead of checks to pay 


their bills, particularly since banks have 
increased service charges. State and city 
sales taxes require more small change, and 
increased hoarding is believed responsible 
for the greater number of large bills now 
in circulation. However, additional money 
in circulation is of less concern to govern- 
ment officials than the continuing growth 
of bank deposits. 

Two reasons are advanced to account 
for the increase in deposits: (1) the inflovy. 
of gold, and (2) the purchase of govern- 
ment securities by banks. Gold increases 
deposits because the metal comes either 
from an American mine or from abroad. 
The Treasury buys it with a check on the 
Federal Reserve Bank. The de- 
posits that check in a commercial bank, 
which cashes it at the Federal Reserve. 
The Treasury covers its check with a gold 
certificate issued to the Federal Reserve. 
Result: The Treasury’s balance is the same, 
the commercial bank’s deposits increase. 
Government 
because the Treasury spends the proceeds, 
find their into individual or 
corporate bank accounts. 


seller 


securities increase deposits 


which way 

Since the Treasury apparently intends 
to continue its gold-buying program and 
to continue to defense and 
other purposes, the outlook is that bank 
deposits will continue to increase. 

One theory, once widely held, is that 
the supply of money directly influences 


borrow for 


Funds Are Put to Work 


business activity—the greater the volume 
of money and bank deposits, the more 
buying, and, hence, the more business ac- 
tivity. If the supply of money increases 
faster than goods can be produced, or 
services renderéd, prices were expected to 
rise and inflation to result. This process 
could be stimulated by rising bank loans, 
on.the theory that bank loans would rise 
as deposits increased. 

The fact is, however, that this result 
has not occurred. The 1929 national in- 
$82,000,000,000 was produced 
with a total money supply of $58,600,000,- 
000, including bank deposits and currency. 
This year the national income is expected 
to be $74,000,000,000, short of the 1929 
peak by $8,000,000,000. Yet $10,000,000,- 
000 more are available today. 

What happened? Why didn’t added sup- 
plies of money add to the national income? 

The answer given by most experts is 
that the money was neither spent nor in- 
vested, but was allowed to remain idle in 
banks. This factor is spoken of as the prob- 
lem of idle funds, a link in the problem 
of idle men and idle machines. An indica- 
tion that this explanation is sound is given 
by the rate of turnovers in deposits of 
commercial banks. Each dollar on deposit 
in commercial banks 1922 and 
1926 turned over—that is, was transferred 
from one account to another—20 times a 
year, and in 1929 the turnover rate rose 
to 30. The turnover rate now is 14, less 
than half that of 1929. 

The supply of money thus is viewed as 
only half the problem. The other half is 
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FEDERAL RESERVE GOVERNORS DRAPER, DAVIS, SZYMCZAK, ECCLES, RANSOM, McKEE 
The System has three brakes to apply 
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the use to which money is put. If it is not 
used, the supply is a problem, just as un- 
employment is a problem. 

The country’s cash-filled till, neverthe- 
less, is a source of potential worry. The 
money is there, waiting to be spent or 
borrowed. If private spending, stimulated 
by the defense program, should increase 
sharply, private borrowing might keep 
pace with government defense borrowing 
and a credit inflation could arise. 

The Federal Reserve System has three 
brakes to apply to this potential situa- 
tion: (1) selling securities on the open 
market; (2) raising reserve requirements 
of banks, and (3) raising interest rates 
to discourage borrowing. The system also 
can discourage stock market speculation 
by raising margins on brokers’ loans. 

By selling securities on the open market, 
Federal Reserve Banks withdraw funds 
and thereby reduce deposits available for 
banks loans and investments. This power 
is limited by the $2,387,667,000 in gov- 
ernment securities, direct and guaranteed, 
that the banks now hold. 

Possible credit inflation far exceeds this 
amount. The Federal Reserve System re- 
quires its 6,400 member banks to deposit 
in Federal Reserve Banks a certain pro- 
portion of the deposits they receive from 
customers. These reserve deposits now to- 
tal $14,000,000,000, but required reserves 
on present deposits are only $7,000,000,- 
000. Thus banks have excess reserves of 
$7,000,000,000. 

“These reserve balances,” says the Board 
of Governors, “are a potential base for a 
credit expansion far in excess of anything 
this country has ever experienced.” The 
credit inflation of 1929, which led to the 
stock market crash, was based upon re- 
serve balances of $2,500,000,000. Today, 
reserve balances are more than five times 
that amount. 

It is because of this situation that fed- 
eral banking officials are exploring new 
methods of credit control and probably 
will present some plan to the new Con- 
gress. Suggested controls include giving 
the Federal Reserve System power to re- 
quire 100 per cent reserves against bank 
checking accounts, and authority to pur- 
chase government bonds direct from the 
Treasury. Credit expansion thus could be 
checked both by requiring banks to de- 
posit more of their funds with the Federal 
Reserve, and by permitting the reserve 
banks to sell larger quantities of govern- 
ment securities on the open market. 

Under present circumstances there is 
little fear that credit expansion will get 
out of hand, but government monetary au- 
thorities are now conducting studies on 
the theory that “an ounce of prevention” 
might be worth “a pound of cure” later on. 
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We want your telephone service to be good 
and quick and cheap. But there’s more to 
it than that. We want it to be courteous too. 

No matter what the occasion, there’s 
always time for a cheery “please” and a 
pleasant word of thanks. That is the Bell 





System way. It is one of the fine traditions 


of the telephone business. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 





PREPAREDNESS — THE BELL SYSTEM IS PREPARED TO DO ITS 


PART IN THE NATION’S PROGRAM OF NATIONAL DEFENSE 


TO THE COMPANY 
WITHOUT A LOAN PLAN 
FOR EMPLOYES 


OU—and other executives in your company 
have probably often seen how money 
worries can break the morale of a good em- 
ploye. You realize that when a worker has un- 
usual expenses too large to be paid out of 
savings he should be able to get a loan. From 
the company? Your company may well feel 
that making personal loans is a specialized 
undertaking for which it hasn’t the experience 
or the means. Where, then, shall your em- 
ployes borrow? 


An answer to the problem 


To supply emergency credit for wage workers 
is the job of the family finance company like 
Household Finance. The company operates 
under state laws written to serve and protect 
the borrower. These laws embody the recom- 
mendations of the Russell Sage Foundation— 
an impartial, research organization which has 
devoted years to the study of the small bor- 
rower’s credit needs and how best to meet them. 


Loans without wage assignments 


At Household Finance the responsible worker 
can borrow up to $300 in a simple, private 
transaction. No endorser or bankable security 
is needed. No wage assignment is taken. Repay- 
ment is made in convenient monthly install- 
ments. Last year Household made over 800,000 
such loans to men and women in all branches 
of industry. 

The table below shows some typical loans 
and payment plans. The borrower may choose 
the payment plan which best fits his own 
needs and income. Installments include charges 
at the rate of 244% per month (less in many 
territories). These charges are substantially 
below the maximum allowed by the Small Loan 
Laws of most states. 


‘AMOUNT AMOUNT PAID yy EACH MONTH | 


OF g All Charges 
CASH 2 16 20 


LOAN 5 % b mos, 
loan 








$20 
|” 50 





100 P lf 9.75 |$ 7. $ 6.41 
150 8: 27.2% 6% 11. 9.62 
200 3.7 
250 29. 
300 55. 


1 12.83 
1 16.04 
22. 19.24 
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Above payments figured at 2%% per month 
and based on prompt payment are in effect in 
Maryland and several other states. Due to 
local conditions, rates elsewhere vary slightly. 





We believe that a family financial service 
should teach and encourage borrowers to spend 
wisely and buy intelligently. So our staff of 
home economists gives practical guidance in 
budgeting and household buymanship. Hun- 
dreds of schools and colleges use the booklets 
developed for this work. 

If you employ or supervise men, you are 
invited to send the coupon for further informa- 
tion. You will be under no obligation. 


’ a * 

Headquarters: 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
One of America's leading family finance organ- 
izations, with 282 branches in 184 cities 
SSeS eB SB SSBB BBS SBS SSS Se ee eee eee 

HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION, Dept. USN-K 


919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Il. 


Please tell me more about your loan service for 
wage earners— without obligation. 
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Seeking a Billion in Revenue: 
New Tax Measures Under Study 


Steadily increasing expenditures for re- 
armament are leading to a search for 
$1,000,000,000 more in tax revenue. This 
is in spite of the fact that Congress this 
year has passed two revenue acts that will 
take approximately $1,500,000,000 more 
from the pockets of individuals and cor- 
porations in 1941. 

Representatives of Congress and the 
Treasury are scheduled to confer soon on 
the amount of revenue to be raised and 
the kind of taxes to be levied. On the basis 
of their decision, Treasury tax experts and 
Colin F. Stam, chief of the staff of the 
Congressional Joint Committee on Internal 
Revenue Taxation, will prepare specific 


—Harris & Ewing 


COLIN F. STAM 
Tax plan coming 


proposals for submission to Congress at 
the next session. The prospect now is that 
such taxes would not be retroactive on 
1940 income. 

The goal of $1,000,000,000 in additional 
revenue represents a compromise between 
two points of view. One is that defense 
expenditures should be met primarily 
through borrowing in order that they may 
provide a major stimulus to business. The 
other view is that substantially all the ad- 
ditional costs should be met through taxa- 
tion to safeguard the country against in- 
flation. 

Government economists and tax experts 
who argue that taxes should not be in- 
creased now place emphasis on achieving 
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a balance of the budget through higher 
revenues arising from returning prosper- 
ity under the defense program. They 
point out that the present tax structure 
will provide approximately $15,000,000,- 
000 annually from a national income of 
$100,000,000,000, which they predict can 
be attained in a few years. 

Those officials who believe taxes should 
be increased next year contend that the 
present tax structure fails to catch more 
than a small part of the wages and salaries 
likely to account for the greater part of 
the gain in national income. They point 
out that a deficit of $5,683,000,000 is in 
prospect for the present fiscal year ending 
June 30, and that more taxes must be 
levied to reduce the deficit for the follow- 
ing year and keep inflationary influences 
from getting out of hand. 

Proposals for revision of taxes applying 
to the lower income brackets are being 
suggested as means of obtaining the larg- 
est revenues. Plans of this type under 
study include: (1) Removal of personal 
exemption in calculating surtax net in- 
come, to produce $100,000,000; (2) in- 
crease in normal individual income tax 
rate from 4 to 5 per cent to yield $70,000,- 
000; (3) another 10 per cent “super tax” 
on individual and corporation income 
taxes; (4) increases in tax rates on indi- 
vidual incomes from $5,000 to $100,000. 

New forms of excise and 
taxes also are under study. 
this nature include: (1) A 2 per cent man- 
ufacturers’ sales tax to provide between 
$800,000,000 and $1,000,000,000; (2) a tax 
on soft drinks to yield $75,000,000; (3) 
revival of the tax on checks to produce 
$60,000,000; (4) a 1 cent per gallon in- 
crease in the gasoline tax to yield $200,- 
000,000. 

Imposition of a manufacturers’ sales tax 
is opposed by Administration — leaders 
because of the probability that it would 
bear too heavily on consumef purchas- 
ing power. 


“ 4 ” 
nuisance 
Proposals of 


A third group of proposals under study 
aims at obtaining additional revenue by 
closing tax loopholes and revising estate 
and gift taxes. Suggestions of this kind 
include: (1) Abolition of privilege of hus- 
band and wife to file separate tax returns: 

(2) allowance of tax exemption on gifts to 
individuals only when such gifts are made 
to the immediate family; (3) lowering of 
over-all estate tax exemption to $10,000; 
(4) revival of the undistributed profits tax 
on a new basis; (5) revision of the excess 
profits tax. 
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a including those on order or in transit, will "preclude any immediate shortage." 
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Progress of the arms program, though less spectacular as news than some 
recent foreign developments, is a more potent influence on current business. 
Some snarls--e.g., machine tool priorities--are being ironed out, though selec- 
tion of a Defense Commissioner with authority to co-ordinate efforts is yet to 
be made. Up to November 4, contracts amounting to a little over $9,000,000,000 
had been cleared. Of this amount, $5,000,000,000 represents naval vessels. 





A slight shift in geographical distribution of the contracts is now notice- 
able, more funds recently going into the East North Central States--particularly 
Michigan, Ohio and Illinois--and into Maryland. East North Central section has 
risen from fifth place to fourth in the later awards, and South Atlantic from 
fourth to third. In general, however, effect of the program has been to shift 
industrial development into the Middle Atlantic, New England, and Pacific Coast 
sections--and the State of Virginia--away from the industrially predominant East 
North Central. .. . Leading sections and States in contracts cleared up to No- 
vember 4 are: Middle Atlantic, $3,056,580,000; New England, $1,636,753,000; 
Pacific, $1,571,101,000; South Atlantic, $1,313,546,000; East North Central, 
$925,476,000. States: New Jersey, $1,263,000,000; California, $1,082,000,000; 
New York, $1,050,000,000; Massachusetts, %$846,000,000; Virginia, $818,000,000. 








* aE * 


Commodity prices of late have been rising at rate of 2 per cent a week-- 
would double in a year. If this continues, question of checking price boom is 
obviously going to come to front earlier than forecast. Machinery of controls 
is not yet worked out, but Government, as greatest buyer of industrial products, 
can readily dictate prices at which suppliers can sell--or buy. And in cases of 
"non-co-operation" it has authority, under Selective Service Act, to take over 
and operate plants. It remains, of course, to set up agencies to determine 
price levels desired. 








Officials intimate that first efforts at increased price control will be in 
> agricultural field--and to raise, not lower quotations. Method probably will be 
increased loan rates through Commodity Credit Corporation. Trouble here is that 
Spreads are widening between farm staples--wheat, corn, cotton, tobacco, rice-- 

and industrial products, making either increased prices or larger benefit pay- 

ments necessary to maintain "parity." Without higher farm prices, $1,000,000,000 
is estimated as required for parity benefits next year. 








Central price question is whether buying represents speculation or legiti- 
mate inventory accumulation. In steel, "competent authorities" estimate that 
» present inventories average less than 90-day Supply--but that total supplies, 





Prices, as well as business volumes, also will be affected vitally by the 
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THE TREND OF BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


methods chosen in financing preparedness. Funds for defense are derived ulti- 
mately from one--or a combination--of three sources: (1) by reducing consump- 


tion; (2) from savings; or (3) by creating purchasing power through borrowing 
at the banks. 





No. 1 is deflationary and restricts activity in consumer goods industries. 
It may be accomplished by sales or excise taxes on consumption, higher tariffs, 
higher taxes on low incomes, or by forced loans--Keynes's plan for part payment 
of wages in savings certificates, for example, which would "force laborers to 
save and loan money." These methods are not in favor with New Deal planners. 





No. 2 may be moderately inflationary if it puts to work otherwise idle sav- 
ings, and may stimulate heavy industries. Such "mobilization" of savings for 
government use may be accomplished either by taxation or borrowing, viz.: higher 
taxes on large corporate and personal incomes, estates and gifts, or borrowing 
on long term from private investors and from institutions like insurance com- 
panies. Discontinuance of tax exemptions on government bonds will raise the in- 
terest yield to a level attractive to these institutions and open up a big new 
market. 





No. 3, bank borrowing, is regarded as increasingly undesirable. Creation 
of new bank deposits, either by government or private borrowing when industrial 
operations are approaching capacity, increases buying power and merely forces a 
rise in prices without any increase in output unless productive capacity is cor- 
respondingly expanded. Hence, attention of government financiers is veering 
away from this method toward No. 2--borrowing and taxation (especially borrow- 
ing) of savings. A balanced program would include heavier taxes on low incomes 
and leave bank borrowing for private companies--especially for temporary financ- 
ing of new defense plants. 








U.S. is being given opportunity to help finance an Argentine "new deal" and 
virtual debt moratorium. Mission now in this country seeks loan of $100,000,000 
to aid Argentine Government to buy up surplus agricultural products no longer 
salable in Europe; to launch program of public works and low-cost housing in re- 
lief of unemployment, and to increase production of goods that no longer can be 
imported. Proceeds also will finance $22,000,000 service on debt owed to the 
United States. 











This illustrates our problems under the good-neighbor policy. Markets of 
many Latin-American countries are mainly in Europe. These markets may be lost 
permanently under Hitler's policy of destroying industrial capacity, depopulat- 
ing and impoverishing conquered countries and reducing them to purveyors of raw 
materials for the Reich's industrial machine. We have the choice of aiding in- 
dustrial rehabilitation of Latin-American nations or of seeing them sink into 
more or less permanent depression. 








Example of a new opportunity for industrial development to the southward 
is afforded in recent discovery of an extensive forest of wild rubber in Orinoco 
Valley of Venezuela, by an expedition under Dr. Llewellyn Williams of the Field 
Museum, Chicago. Having good natural transportation, this find may be the 


means, in time, of eliminating or greatly reducing our dependence on Oriental 
rubber supplies. 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 


as a result of federal court and administrative decisions: 





Conclusions expressed in these 
paragraphs are based upon deci- 
sions and rulings of courts and 
government bureaus. In making 
their decisions, courts and bureaus 
consider many facts which, for rea- 
sons of space, cannot be set forth 
in detail. The purpose of these 
News-lines is to call attention to 
these important matters. The Unit- 
ed States News, on written request, 
will refer interested businessmen to 
sources of this basic material. 











YOU CAN offset, for federal income 
tax purposes, the profits you make as a 
partner in a firm that trades in securities 
with the losses you sustained as a securities 
trader on your own account. The Supreme 
Court allows the offset in a decision under 
the 1932 Revenue Act. 


+ * * 


YOU CANNOT keep in force a labor 
union contract that you actively assisted 
the union in getting if a rival union makes 
an issue of the point. The Supreme Court 
upholds a Labor Board order canceling a 
closed-shop AFL contract on the ground 
that the employer illegally assisted the 
AFL in obtaining the contract. 


* * ” 


YOU CAN fill defense orders ahead of 
other government orders without risk of 
being sued for damages for delaying de- 
livery on non-defense orders. The Presi- 
dent has written a letter to government 
departments and agencies advising them 
not to enforce liquidated damage clauses 
for deliveries delayed because of prefer- 
ence ratings on defense orders. 


* 7 * 


YOU CAN avoid a court suit by a labor 
union, charging you with an unfair labor 
practice under the Wagner Act, if the 
Labor Board first certifies the union as 
bargaining agent. A federal circuit court 
holds that the union’s remedy is to file 
an unfair labor practice charge before the 


Board. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as a merchandising 
roker, accept commissions from a whole- 
sale merchandising firm, if your broker- 
age company is affiliated with the mer- 
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chandising firm through capital stock own- 
ership. The Federal Trade Commission 
rules that such payments, made to affil- 
iated brokers, violate the Robinson-Pat- 
man Act. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT neglect to pay your 
workers on a government construction 
contract less than time and a half for all 
work in excess of eight hours without risk- 
ing a $5 penalty imposed for each viola- 
tion. The Comptroller General rules that 
the penalty clause still applies, although 
the strict eight-hour law has been relaxed. 


* * * 


YOU CAN set up a trust for the bene- 
fit of your wife, though perhaps not for 
her support, without your having to pay 
federal income taxes on the trust income, 
if the trust is irrevocable and for a long 
term. This decision by a federal circuit 
court indicates that courts will interpret 
strictly a Supreme Court decision which 
held that trust income for the support of 
a wife or children was taxable to the per- 
son who set up the trust. That case, the 
circuit court held, must rest upon its par- 
ticular facts. 


* * * 


YOU CAN modify a defense contract 
negotiated before recent acts of Congress 
required payment of time and a half for 
overtime. The Comptroller General rules 
that such contracts may be changed to 
include this provision where necessary to 
avoid interference with the defense pro- 
gram. 


* + * 


YOU CANNOT avoid paying state gas- 
oline taxes if you are a federal contractor 
working on a cost-plus-fixed-fee basis, ac- 
cording to opinions of the Attorneys Gen- 
eral of Maryland and Missouri. Both offi- 
cials reject the contention that such taxes 
are a direct burden on the Federal Gov- 
ernment and therefore are invalid. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT prevent the Labor 
Board from examining your records to 
determine whether you are doing an inter- 
state business and, therefore, are subject 
to the Wagner Act. A federal court in 
Illinois holds the Labor Board has power 
to subpoena an employer to produce his 
records. 
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Taste 

5 Great 
Whiskies 
“Wedded” 
into One 


Golden Wedding 
is all Whiskey— 
Four Years or 
More Old. 


A Blend of Straight Whiskies —90 
Proof—Bourbon or Rye.The straight 
whiskies in Golden Wedding are 4 
years or more old. 


Golden 
Wedding 


“HAS HAD NO PEERS FOR FIFTY YEARS“ 


Copyright 1940, Jos. S. Finch & Co., Inc., Schenley, Pa. 
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Senate's Key Man in Foreign Affairs 


... Adviser on Loans to Latin America 


Senator Walter F. George 


Quiet, aloof statesman of old 
school, once a farm boy, now in line 
for foreign relations chairmanship 


In a heavy blue volume, the “Congres- 
sional Directory,” the most thumbed book 
in Washington, under the heading “Com- 
mittees of the Senate—Foreign Relations,” 
is an imposing list of 23 Senators. At the 
head of the list is the name of the late 
Key Pittman, who was chairman. Second 
is Pat Harrison, who telegraphed from his 
Mississippi home last week that he would 
retain chairmanship of the Finance Com- 
mittee and predicted that the Senator third 
on the list would win Mr. Pittman’s post 
“unanimously.” 

Third on the list is a dignified, austere 
Senator, 62-year-old Walter Franklin 
George, of Georgia, who, speaking of for- 
eign relations, describes himself as “nei- 
ther an isolationist nor an interventionist.” 
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speaks to the tongue of 
Scotland’s rare spirit. 


RED LABEL 
8 years old 


LACK LABEL 
12 years old 


Both 86.8 proof 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Inc., New York, N. Y., Sole Importer 
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Senator George, who is a long-time 
friend and confidant of Cordell Hull, and 
who resembles the Secretary of State in 
personality and manner, may be expected 
to carry on administration policies as the 
new head of the powerful committee. En- 
thusiastically serving as one of Mr. Hull’s 
major liaison men in the past, he has been 
one of the staunchest friends of the re- 
ciprocal trade treaties—toward which 
Chairman Pittman was markedly cool. 

Opposed to American involvement in 
war, Senator George recently said the 
foreign views voiced by President Roose- 
velt were foursquare with his own. “I 
favor making the whole Western Hemi- 
sphere economically as well as militarily 
immune from attack,” he said. Then he 
added that he “did not anticipate any 
change in our policy of giving Great Brit- 
ain every possible assistance.” Asked 
whether there was, in his opinion, danger 
of war involvement, the Senator conclud- 
ed: “There is always danger of war, but 
I think the danger to us is very remote.” 

Although Senator George generally sees 
eye to eye with the Administration on 
foreign policy, he has been most critical of 
several major New Deal domestic meas- 
ures. It was his series of attacks on such 
moves as the proposed reorganization of 
the Supreme Court that led President 
Roosevelt, in the primaries of 1938, to 
give his celebrated “God bless you, Wal- 
ter” speech and then proceed to demand 
the Senator’s defeat. Successfully defend- 
ing himself in the “purge,” Mr. George 
maintained that he was a “liberal, but a 
liberal within the Constitution.” 

Ruddy and broad-faced, with a high 
forehead, chiseled features and fast-gray- 
ing hair, Mr. George looks the part of a 
Southern statesman of the old school, but 
one who never thought to let his hair 
grow long or to sprout a goatee. So in- 
penetrable is his cool, quiet aloofness that 
hardly any of his friends call him “Wal- 
ter,” and even his wife usually refers to 
him as “Mr. George.” When his personal 
reserve is broken through on the Senate 
floor, however, he becomes a persuasive 
orator, speaking slowly in a rich, musical 
voice which he can round into a hog-call- 
ing roar when the occasion demands. 

Although Senator George looks every 
inch the patrician, he is, as he proudly 
says, “the son of a tenant farmer.” Born 
of Welsh and English stock in Webster 
County, Ga., he followed his father from 
farm to farm in his boyhood, doing his 
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share of tough field chores. From Mercer 
University, where he received his law de- 
gree in 1901, he went to Vienna, Ga., to 
hang out his shingle. Named to the state 
supreme court in 1917, he resigned in 1922, 
the year he became Senator. 


William L. Clayton 


Aide to Nelson Rockefeller and 
Jesse Jones is devotee of bridge, 
horseback riding, mystery stories 


Until a_ few 
weeks ago, when 
people spoke of 
tall, gray-haired 
William Lockhart 
Clayton, cotton 
immediately came 
to their minds— 
for Mr. Clayton 
has had the repu- 
tation of being 
the world’s larg- 
est buyer of cot- 
—Underwood & Underwood ton. 

William L. Clayton Now, however, 

they think of 
something more than cotton, for today 
Mr. Clayton is a person of importance in 
the New Deal picture, having recently 
captured two key positions, as a raw 
materials adviser to Nelson Rockefeller’s 
Latin-American Division of the Defense 
Commission, and as deputy administrator, 
under Jesse Jones, in the Federal Loan 
Agency. In the latter post, he will assist 
the directors of the Export-Import Bank 
in making loans to South America. 

Mr. Clayton has grown rich on cotton, 
but has had to work hard for his success. 
Born 60 years ago in Tupelo, Miss., the 
son of a cotton buyer, he went to New 
York immediately after leaving public 
schools to learn the cotton market from 
the bottom up. 

In 1904, his firm, Anderson, Clayton & 
Company, was organized in Oklahoma 
City; it moved to Houston in 1916. Today, 
that merchant firm is the biggest spot cot- 
ton house in the country, owning the 
world’s largest compressing plant. From 
Mr. Clayton’s huge warehouses, more than 
half the Texas crop has gone out each year 
in chartered ships to hundreds of ports all 
over the world. 

During the early New Deal days, Will 
Clayton tangled with AAA crop control, 
and turned to South America, where he 
taught the Brazilians to grow more cotton 
and gin it better. 

Having severed his official connection 
with his company, Mr. Clayton is now de- 
voting himself to his government jobs— 
and, to horseback riding, bridge, mystery 
stories and rearing four daughters. 
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Gor Offices and Stores 


re Fluorescent Lightincreases yourcustomers’ com- 
fort and your employees’ efficiency. Arctic Daylight gives 
you higher lighting intensities at lower operating costs. 
Guth Fluorescent Lighting brings added prestige to the 
office—enhances appearance of furnishings and decora- 
tions. In the store, the glowing daylight quality of this new 
illumination exerts a real selling power—improves eye 
appeal of merchandise and attractiveness of the interior 
and exterior. 


The new Guth TRU-CO-LITES give you Fluorescent Light- 
ing at its best. These smart, trim luminaires are scientifically 
designed for most effective illumination. Further efficiency 

‘ded by the use of ALZAK Reflectors which retain their 
1 .«al reflectivity permanently. These Reflectors are easily 
removed and cleaned—hence, give full lighting intensity 
continuously. ALZAK Reflectors will not chip, craze, crack, 
peel, or discolor. 


GUTH TRU-CO-LITES provide Fluorescent Lighting at 
peak efficiency! 


ALZAK 


@ Our Engineering Department will 
ee ae gladly prepare a lighting plan for you 
ALUMINUM 
Be f 
i 


The EDWIN F. GUTH COMPANY Sf 


2615 WASHINGTON BOULEVARD 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


Leaders in Lighting Sime 1902 


without obligation. Please write for de- 


tails, using your business stationery. 
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National Unity: It’s Wonderful! 


By Our Behind-the-Scenes Reporter 


Scene: The Democratic brain shelter. Two members of the 
submerged “Brain Trust” are sitting on the floor. A third per- 
son, less dapperly dressed, sits comfortably on a well-padded 
Jersey City ballot box. 

First Brain Truster:—Can’t we get out of here soon? I am 
sure I heard the “all clear” sound a week ago last Wednesday. 

Seconp Brain Truster:—Well, as long as we stay here we 
know where we are. I don’t know where we will be if we report 
for duty. 

Gvuarp:—I don’t know about getting out of here. Mister 
Flynn said to keep youse guys locked up till the returns was 
all in, and Michigan is having a recount. 

1st B.T.:—Tell you what! Let’s think up a corking good idea 
and present that to the White House, you know, like we used 
to do in the good old days. 

2npv B.T.:—We’ve thought up all the good ideas. There are 
none left. What does the country need, anyhow? 

Guarp:—Less Republican voters. 

Ist B.T.:—I think you got something there. But you can’t 
shoot ’em. There is a law, or something. 

Gvuarp:—My system is, we let ’em vote but count ’em as 
Democrats. 

2nv B.T.:—Wait, that gives me an idea. This is good! How 
about just one big party for the United States? We'll call it 
—hm—let me see— 

Ist B.T.:—No, that’s politics, and you know we are not 
politicians. We are economists. What we ought to do is to 
create national unity— 

2np B.T.:—That’s it! You’ve got it! National unity! Boy, 
what a slogan! Destroy all class hatreds, end all political dif- 
ferences. How will we do it? 

Ist B.T.:—Well, we could 
start by confiscating all the 
banks. That would end the 
CLASSIC bankers’ complaints about 
aie oF having to buy government 
Pinan bonds. It would end the bank- 

ers’ complaints at government 
interference with their business. It would end the bankers— 
2np B.T.:—Sure, it would end the bankers. It would also 
stop the complaints that people are put to too much trouble 
borrowing at the banks. That will put the U.S. on a cash basis. 
lst B.T.:—Trouble is, people will think it risky carrying 
money around instead of check books. 

2np B.T.:—We can solve that by making money worthless. 

lst B.T.:—Good! Now what else can we do to bring about 
national unity? Could we nationalize all business? 

2np B.T.:—Just the thing! One of the most undemocratic 
faults we have suffered from is possessing an employer class and 
a wage-earner class. 

Guarp:—Wait a minute, wait a minute. What about my 
kid brother’s business? He sells newspapers on the corner. 

Isr B.T.:—H’m! Well, of course, one thing essential to na- 
tional unity is to do away with newspapers. They are always 
against the Government. 
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Guarp:—What’s muh kid brother gonna do? He supports 
my old mother. 

1st B.T.:—Your mother could get an old age pension, and we 
could probably get a youth pension program set up to take 
care of kids like your brother. 

2np B.T.:—Besides, there will always be the comics to keep 
up the need for daily papers, even if they aren’t newspapers. 

lst B.T.:—Hold on, if we eliminate newspapers, what will 
Harold Ickes have to fight? He isn’t going to fight Moon Mul- 
lins and Dick Tracy. 

2nv B.T.:—Listen, the whole object of national unity is to 
do away with fighting and quarreling. Everybody is going to 
be on the same side. 

Ist B.T.:—Not while Harold Ickes is around. If everybody 
is for national unity, he'll be against it. 

2np B.T.:—We can take care of him. We will have Thurman 
Arnold bring suit against him for monopolizing disunity. Let’s 
get on with the main business. We will have the Government 
take over all the public utilities. They caused a lot of trouble 
in the last campaign. 

Ist B.T.:—Yes, and all real estate should be nationalized, 
too, so there won’t be any more landlord troubles and— 

2np B.T.:—Whoa, back up! That’s out. But we can nation- 
alize clothing, so everybody will be warmly clad and— 

Ist B.T.:—You’re crazy! I won’t stand for sharing all the 
clothing in the country. It is 
an outrage! What would be- @ 
come of my collection of neck- 
ties and dressing gowns? I weer War cow 
won't have them divided with * HaATs 2° a4 


the rabble. We'll nationalize an Ny 


real estate, not neckties. 
2np B.T.:—Oh, yeah? And 

what becomes of my two-family house I only have three more 

payments to meet on, hey? 

Guarp:—Hey, youse guys. A few minutes ago you ordered 
me to pipe down and not let me personal feeling interfere with 
the public welfare. 

Ist B.T.:—That’s different. Your brother can always find 
work. He can shine shoes instead of selling papers. But it took 
me since 1933, and half my salary as Under Secretary of Un- 
commerce, to buy my collection of scarves and dressing gowns, 
and if you think any screwball economist is going to— 

2np B.T.:—Who are you calling screwball, you screwball? 

Ist B.T.:—You, you screwball. Ouch! You would, would 
you? How do you like this—ow-oo! Take that! Oh! 

(They mix it up, and how! 
CONGRESS RULES THAT NATIONAL Slapping faces, pulling hair, 
vy EQUIR scratching. Tsk, tsk, tsk.) 

Gvuarp:—Go to it, boys. 
You had me a little puzzled 
there for a moment about 
this national unity, but now 
I think I understand what it 
means. It means, “you gotta do things my way.” 


“DOES NATIONAL 
UNITY MEAN ALL 
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"The Yeas 
and Nays” 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Evitor’s Note: Brief letters of com- 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 


The Question of National Unity 

Sir:—Just what is the purpose of all 
the intense agitation for “National Uni- 
ty’? As any foreign aggressor will quickly 
find, as will any insidious betrayer of the 
confidence bestowed by a majority of the 
people of this nation, there is unity and 
has been unity in a resolve to defend our 
heritage of liberty against all foes from 
within or without. 

The only mandate given in the recent 
election was that a majority of those vot- 
ing expressed confidence in the loyalty of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt to democratic ideals 
and processes. He has no mandate to 
tighten his grip of power about the 
throats of the American people. We, the 
people, have not abdicated our sovereign- 
ty, and we are not going to do so. 
Decatur, Til. Rosert E. Price 


* * * 


On The Right to Vote 


Sir:—The present Administration has 
added some 500,000 people to the gov- 
ernment pay roll, and has some 25,000,000 
on relief. Free government is impossible 
so long as any administration can ap- 
point unlimited numbers of people to of- 
fice, feed multiple millions of others from 
the public funds, and thereby influence 
nillions of votes to keep such administra- 
tion in power. 

No person holding a federal appointive 
position should be permitted to perpet- 
uate himself and his superiors in office by 
taking part in political campaigns. No one 
should be permitted to vote while on re- 
lief. Reliefers. feel that they are receiving 
“gratuities” from the donor administra- 
tion, and thereby feel obligated to it. The 
Hatch Act should be amended to cure 
these sore spots. 
Jackson, Miss. S. D. RepmMonp 


* * * 


Praise for ‘Plus and Minus’ 

Sir:—The “Plus and Minus” pages have 
been brought to our attention and we have 
found them very interesting as well as 
full of up-to-the-minute news of coming 
events. A bulletin such as this is of ex- 
treme value to us. 

R. A. NELson, 

Assistant to the President, H. L. Ben- 

bough Co. 
San Diego, Calif. 
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No transients man the Studebaker machines and assembly lines. The average 
Studebaker workman is 44 years of age and has been on his Studebaker job 13 years. 
Pictured is Claude Senour with his two sons, Warren and Martin. 


STUDEBAKER HAS 
CHARACTER 


and character 
is what bankers demand in a company, 
a man, or a motor car 


“ALWAYS give a little more 
than you promise,” was 
the policy of J. M. Studebaker 
—permeating the Studebaker 
tradition for generations. 
Studebaker craftsmen, trained 
in that tradition, build char- 
acter into Studebaker cars. 
On these 7,700 experienced 
craftsmen is built the Stude- 
baker reputation for quality 
and dependability. This en- 


ables Studebaker to win and to 
hold motorists and dealers. It 
means less spoilage in produc- 
tion, fewer claims for adjust- 
ments under the factory war- 
ranty, long car life and high 
trade-in value. 

Drop a line to Paul G. Hoff- 
man, President, The Studebaker 
Corporation, South Bend, 
Indiana, for an interesting new 
booklet entitled, “88 Years.” 


STUDEBAKER 
The Great Independent 
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Toward Conservatism in SEC . . . New Dealers’ 
Loss of White House Contact ...Wheat for Spain? 


President feels that world events very 
quickly will take the public mind 
away from campaign differences that 
still appear to rankle. 


x * * 


New Dealers are mourning the ab- 
sence of Tom Corcoran chiefly be- 
cause he served as co-ordinator of the 
New Deal group, its members widely 
scattered through the Government 
and unable individually to impress 
their viewpoint on Mr. Roosevelt. 


x * * 


Harry Hopkins continues to be the 
President’s closest confidant although 
no longer directly connected with the 
Government. 


x kk 


Roosevelt is showing no animosity to 
some important officials at the De- 
fense Commission even though they 
did use their influence, while in gov- 
ernment service, to oppose the Presi- 
dent’s re-election. 


x kk 


Henry Morgenthau spoke without 
White House sanction when he re- 
marked that a $20,000,000,000 in- 
crease in the debt limit would be 
needed. 


xk & 


There is more than a chance that Mr. 
Roosevelt will find judgeships for 
Chairman Frank and Commissioner 
Eicher of the SEC, opening the way to 
greater conservative influence in that 
important agency. 


x * * 


It is taken for granted inside the New 
Deal that, if Chief Justice Hughes 
should retire during the next four 
years, Attorney General Jackson 
would be appointed to his place. 


xk 


State Department is interested in ar- 
ranging credits for sale of 1,000,000 
tons of ‘American wheat to Spain, but 
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Mr. Roosevelt is wary of any deal 
that does not involve cash. 


x * * 


Influence of Mrs. Roosevelt is exerted 
on the side of no change in the Secre- 
taryship of Labor. There is much 
pressure on Mr. Roosevelt to place a 
labor leader—probably Dan Tobin— 
in that position. 


xk 


Senator McNary is not very interest- 
ed in the idea that he leave the Senate 
to become Secretary of Agriculture. 


xk 


Senator George still remembers the 
1938 “purge” attempt and is very un- 
likely to be a rubber-stamp chairman 
of the important Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee. 


xk 


Reports to this Government suggest 
that Italy is rapidly becoming a very 
dangerous drag on Germany. 


x * * 


Mr. Roosevelt feels that he enters his 
third term without obligation to any 
person. His third election is regarded 
by him as purely a personal victory. 


2 2 


One leading administration economist 
estimates that, if the national work 
week were increased from 40 to 48 
hours, national income would have to 
rise to $136,000,000,000 a year, nearly 
twice the present level, to reach full 
employment of workers and plant fa- 
cilities. If the work week is kept at 40 
hours, he calculates, a state of full 
employment would be attained with a 
national income of $107,000,000,000. 


ef @ 


Defense housing needs are being 
seized by some government officials 
as an opportunity for broad experi- 
ment in prefabricated houses. If ex- 
periments are successful, they see 
prospects of cushioning a post-war 


economic decline by a vast low-cost 
housing program for the entire coun- 
try. 


x * 


Resignation of Labor Board Member 
Edwin L. Smith some time after Sen- 
ate confirmation of Dr. Harry A, 
Millis would occasion little surprise 
in some inside circles. Smith is likely 
to be outvoted by the Millis-Leiser- 
son combination. Chances are that, if 
Smith does resign, a new appointee 
would be a lawyer. The Board now 
has no lawyer-members. 


xk tk 


Revived on Capitol Hill is talk of a 
double budget, first mentioned offi- 
cially in the President’s 1939 budget 
message. A new angle is that defense 
appropriations be separated from or- 
dinary government activities, whose 
expenses would be balanced by reve- 
nues. 


=x & @ 


Another attempt to write the undis- 
tributed profits tax into law is to be 
made when the Senate monetary in- 
vestigation begins next month. This 
tax was once passed and repealed. A 
new suggestion is to permit corpora- 
tions to retain earnings tax-free, but 
to tax shareholders on a pro rata basis 
of earnings retained. 


xkk 


The idea will not down among pet- 
sons inside the New Deal that, some- 
time before January 20, 1945, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt will find a way to turn 
his office over to Vice President Wal- 
lace—probably in time to assure the 
Vice President’s nomination as Pres- 
ident. 


x kk 


In the wind are reports that the Brit- 
ish soon will suggest that ships of the 
U.S. Navy undertake Atlantic convoy 
duty in the Western Hemisphere, 
thereby releasing British naval vessels 
for more strenuous duty in war waters. 
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— this picture by 25 
million, and you have a miracle 
such as the world has never seen 
before—a miracle which is unmatched 
anywhere in the world today outside 
America. 


It is the miracle of 25 million people 
owning and enjoying a mechanism as 
complex and competent as an auto- 
mobile. 


Ina single year—this year, for instance 
—the industrial genius of America 
turns out some three million new cars 
—more than the total owned in any 
other country on the face of the globe. 


Many things make this miracle possi- 
ble—including the American railroads. 


For mass production depends on mass 
transportation. 


And what that means is this: 


“SEE AMERICA” FoR $90 


Start from your home town now on a Grand Circle Tour 


of the United States—east coast, west coast, border to 
border— go by one route, return by another—liberal stop- 
overs ~for $90 railroad fare in coaches—$135 in Pullmans 


(plus $45 for one or two passengers in a lower berth). 


NOW—TRAVEL ON CREDIT 


You can take your car along too 
See your local ticket agent 


The materials needed for building 
automobiles come from every state in 
the union. Cotton must travel an aver- 
age of 1,300 miles, copper 1,500 
miles, wool 1,700 miles, lead 1,100 
miles—iron and steel travel from 
mines to mills to factories where 
frames, bodies and other parts are 
made before arriving at the point 
where the cars are finally built. 


Or to take it another way—for every 
working day, American automobile 
factories need 25,000 sons of iron and 
steel—450,000 square feet of plate 
glass—more than 900,000 pounds of 
copper. And for every car manufac- 
tured, it takes more than 2 tons of coal. 





There are more than 17,000 parts ina 

single automobile—many of them 

made in widely scattered cities. One 

industrial writer has estimated that 

the materials in an automobile travel 
(/ 








by rail an average of six times before 
the car finally rolls from the assembly 
line. 


So the automobile industry has come 
to depend on the clocklike regularity 
of the railroads. Many plants handle 
parts straight from freight car to 
assembly line with no stored supply 
or “float” of motors, frames, wheels, 
transmissions or other parts on hand. 
This helps reduce the cost of your car. 


Perhaps you have never paused to 
consider such facts as these—any more 
than you have realized that the food 
you eat, the clothes you wear, most of 
the things you use every day were 
brought together from every part of 
the nation by rail. 


As a matter of fact, that’s the finest 
tribute anyone could pay to railroad 
service. It works so dependably and 
smoothly, you almost forget it’s there. 


- ASSOCIA 


‘AMERICAN RAILROADS 


ASHINGTON, D.C. 











AMERICAN FLAG “SANTA” SHIPS 
“Santa” ships built especially for tropical 


cruising: everyroom outside with private 


bath ; dining rooms on promenade decks 

se 
with casement windows and roll back 
domes; outdoor tiled swimming pools. 


* 
12 DAYS— BERMUDA, CURACAO, 
LA GUAIRA, PUERTO CABELLO 
with optional two-day 160 mile Grand 
Tour thru the Venezuelan Andes bj 
auto to Caracas, Maracay and Valencia. 


SAILINGS EVERY FRIDAY FROM NEW YORK 
* 
24 Day Cruises to 
ECUADOR 
and 38 Day Cruises to 

PERU avd CHILE 
visiting en route Panama Canal, 
Colombia and Ecuador ; and crutse-tours 


*ROUND SOUTH AMERICA 
* 
See your t 
fellerCent 
Boston; IF 
Orleans 


sane Satu 


i 
{  asuamay 
CamaL WaUINCA® eanacas,-” 


Venezuela 


SOUTH 
rey AMERICA 


Bolivia 


swimming pools on 
Grace ships 
Cruise clothes courtesy 


B. ALTMAN & CO. 
New York 





